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100,000,000 words Ggoecee 


The other day we calculated that we have appraised one hundred million words 
and edited twenty million of them, since starting in business years ago. That’s quite 
a stack of manuscript—seventy miles of pages, end to end! 

But the really impressive fact is that each of these manuscripts has been different 
from every other. In handling this tremendous variety we, too, have grown in under- 
standing, even though our appraisal fees have not increased in eight years. We 
honestly feel that this experience, which is at the beck and call of our clients, is in- 
valuable to the writer trying to find his place in the writing world. For our opinions 
are sincere and unbiased. Only by telling the writer where he stands can we then 
proceeds to show him where he errs and where he shines—and where he can sell. 

Hundreds of writers have written us letters of thanks for our help, for we make 
the writer’s problems our own. 

One writer, contacting us from prison, sent us his book on a dare, telling us we 
could destroy it if we didn’t like it. We sold it the first time out. Another was in the 
doldrums from rewriting the same material time and again. We encouraged him with 
another project, sold it, two book clubs bought 30,000 copies and the author found 
himself in demand again on television and in personal appearances. 

We've helped dozens of writers with their first books. One we sold after 19 re- 
jections—and to a leading publisher, as well as in Europe. Another writer who sent 
us his self-published book, wondering if it might have any life left in it after many 
years on the self, was delighted when we got him a contract with a first-rate house, 
and a royalty beginning at 75c per copy. 

An 80-year old retired school teacher was overjoyed when we placed her first 
book with one of the Big Three publishers as part of their educational series; while 
at the other end of the literary spectrum, in the wild and wooly men’s market, another 
of our writers is now selling to 16 markets, getting up to $700.00 per story—after 
studying our revision of his first two books. 

All these writers admitted they needed help, answered our ads, and followed 
through. We hope you, too, will take the cue. For as soon as you write us about your- 
self, your interests and ambitions and send us some of your work. we'll do our 
very best to help you achieve your goals. 

That’s what we’re here for. 
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OUR THREE-WAY GUARANTEE 
(1) GUARANTEED SUBMISSIONS 


We pledge that your manuscripts are being system- 
= matically submitted where and when we tell you 





(2) AUTOMATIC PROGRESS REPORTS 


In addition to our regular correspondence, we send 
you periodic submission reports listing dates and 
publishers plus any special comments, so that you 
can keep up-to-date, free to work on other projects 
while we look after your present interests 





(3) CONDITIONAL REFUND AGREEMENT 


If we fail to sell any manuscript you submit to us 
and you or your agent later sell it at not less than 
two cents per word to any non-subsidy publisher 
within one year of our returning it to you, we will 
gladly refund double your handling fee 
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TERMS 

NEW WRITERS: Until we make your first sale, we 
must apply a handling fee of $5.00 per manuscript to 
5000 words; $1.00 per 1,000 words thereafter; $10.00 
for scripts; $15.00 for books and 
plays of all lengths. These fees 
cover costs of reading, evalua- 
tion and marketing and are 
refunded on sale from our 10% 
commission. 


PROFESSIONALS: Write us 
about your recent sales for 
straight commission handling. 
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VODUTUUOUED EU OUOU ANDO ONE ATA 


Write to us 


about yourself, your interests and 
goals. The more we know about 
you, the sooner we can help you to sel 
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LAMBERT WILSON ASSOCIATES 


8 EAST 10th STREET 


NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 





SPONSORS OF THE ANNUAL $500.00 LAMBERT WILSON COLLEGE WRITING AWARD 
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THE FIRST 
INTERNATIONAL 
TELEPLAY WRITING 
COMPETITION-1960 


for original ninety-minute television scripts 


10000 == 


first prize SSOOO- second prize $3500 - third prize $1500 


Over the years, the award-winning Hallmark Hall of Fame has helped to 
create a vast audience for meaningful television entertainment. Presenta- 
tion of works by Shakespeare, Ibsen, Shaw, and important contemporary 
playwrights has demonstrated that a large segment of the television audi- 
ence is vitally interested in good plays—well written and well produced. 


An original teleplay, ‘Little Moon of Alban,’’ by James Costigan was 
one of the most successful in the Hallmark Hall of Fame Series—winning 
Emmy Awards for its writer, director, and two stars. 


The purpose of the Hallmark Fund for Television Drama is to encourage 
the creation of important original television plays. 


You are invited to enter this new teleplay writing competition—to write 
for the millions of discerning people who look forward to viewing out- 
standing entertainment. 


You will have the unusual opportunity to write an original script for 
ninety-minute television presentation unhampered by current formulas and 
clichés. Scripts will be judged on the basis of creativeness, writing skill, 
dramatic concepts, theme and characterization. 


Contest closes Sept. 1, 1960. Wy 


For complete details and official entry form write to: The 


P. O. Box 2805 
Grand Central Station 
New York 17, New York 


a =< yg 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. 


Fund 


35¢ per co} 


Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio. U.S.A 






The Hallmark Fund for Television Drama Announces ~ 
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Money-making secrets 
of top professionals 


How to sell 
what you 
write #2 


what editors 
will buy 

TECHNIQUES THEY DON'T 

TEACH IN SCHOOL. 


The frankest book on the subject ever 
published. 


SUCCESSFUL WRITERS 
AND HOW THEY WORK 


By Larston D. Farrar 














author of 
How to Make $18,000 a Year 
Free-Lance Writing 


Are you collecting checks or rejection slips? Start making 
money now by using the proven, practical techniques of 
successful writers who know how to turn talent into earning 
power. In this revealing new book, top writers of our time 
tell you, in their own words, their writing-for-profit know- 
how. Among them are Evan Hunter, Sloan Wilson, Erskine 
Caldwell, Alden Hatch, Will Oursler, A. C. Spectorsky, 
and 27 others. Here's a sample of what they show you. 


THE TEN ‘‘SUCCESS’’ COMMANDMENTS 10 ‘‘Thou Shalt 

ot’s’’ that no successful writer allows himself to violate. 
Have you been obstructing your own success by not respect- 
ing them? (See Chapter 4). 


A GOLD MINE CALLED GHOST-WRITING Some of your favor- 
ite authors make their real money writing under other 
people’s names. Here's how they started ghosting and why 
they’re glad they did. (See Chapter 15). 


HOW TO MAKE FRIENDS WITH EDITORS Ever notice that 
the writers who make the most money are experts at making 
people like them? If you want to influence editors, see 
Chapter 14. 


SOME AGENTS TO AVOID There’re good and bad in all 
businesses. Read Chapter 18 and be sure. 


PROFESSIONAL CURES FOR ‘“‘WRITER’S BLOCK” 
every writer has trouble with it. 
how to handle it. 


Almost 
Successful writers know 
For help see Chapter 5. 


PLUS! Little-known tax-law loopholes for professional 
writers . . . what subject-matter is easiest to sell . . . how 
to work at home without being interrupted . . . where to 
find good story ideas . . . specialized writing fields with 
surprisingly high pay . . . how to get assignments with 
payment guaranteed (no more writing ‘‘on spec’’) . . . 285 
pages packed with profitable facts of life for writers. 


-------- FREE 10-DAY TRIAL------"-" 
HAWTHORN BOOKS, 
Dept. WD-560, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
Please send me a SUCCESSFUL WRITERS AND HOW 
THEY WORK for 10 days free examination. At the end 
of that time I will either remit $4.95 plus postage in full 
payment, or return the book and owe nothing. 





Name_— 


Address_ 








oe — Zone___ State. 


SAVE! Enclose $4.95 and we’ll send the book postpaid. 
Return and refund privileges guaranteed. 
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“Mid-Cult” 


Defense of the 


Dear Editor: 


Regarding the “Writer in a Mass Culture’’ in 
your March issue, may I say a word in defense of 
the majority of Americans today? 

Wealth and refinement have never been 
achieved simultaneously by man. Invariably riches 
precede culture by many years. It is not so long 
ago that a gentleman was the result of nine genera- 
tions of wealth and even more recently it took 
three generations to produce him. Why do we 
now expect the Nouveau Riche of our society to 
become “gentlemen” overnight just because their 
numbers are so great? Surely, if we were willing 
to give the Fords, Vanderbilts, and Rockefellers 
time to experiment with their new status we can 
do not less than that for those of less wealth today. 

It seems to me most doubtful that our people 
as a whole are less discriminating, less cultured 
than in the past. Close observation contradicts 
this idea although on the surface the blossoming 
of the multitudes appear to swamp the older and 
more sophisticated breeding of the 18 hundreds. 

The discrimination of writers and editors may 
advance or retard the assimulation of the people 
into an upper-class type of culture, but a new 
culture comparable, if not better, than the old 
will in the end prevail. 


Mrs. JEAN R. WILLIAMS 
La Plata, Md. 


Dear Editor: 


Perhaps it was impertinent of me, being a lay- 
man, but I have just finished reading your article 
“The Writer in a Mass Culture.” 

I ask myself, do I belong to the “mid-cult’ 
But no, it would be presumptious of me to even 
aspire to such; I can only belong to the “mass- 
culture” class. After all, my family exists on $4000 
a year, I cannot claim to a college degree, and I 
sometimes actually enjoy television—(alas, my 
glib tongue shall yet cause my library membership 
to be cancelled!) 

These things being considered, I suppose it 
necessarily follows that I should be confused 
about at least one facet of this matter. You see, 
I bought, read and enjoyed all of Normon Mailer’s 
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‘J. wish some of 


his Luck would 


I) 





rub off on me. 





ALF. 
THE “L” STANDS FOR “LUCKY” 































I guess they’re talking about me (see below). Writers—and you could be one of them—get the 
of impression I bring them luck, An ex-army captain from Michigan sends me a novelette; I suggest he 
expand it to book form. He does, and the book becomes a Pulitzer Prize-winning play. I place a series 
of westerns for a Pacific coast real estate man; they become runaways in pocket book editions ($20,000 


nm worth). I place two books for a brand new author, a dental assistant in Seattle, and both books become 
ies Detective Book Club choices. I give a doctor an idea and it develops into two POST articles and an 
ng award winning book. I scll a two-part story to the POST, it is tapped for a TV series; I place another 
‘a- —a one-shot—and it is taken for TV and motion picture. An unknown European comes to me, fol- 

lows my advice, and emerges with onc of the biggest scllers of the century. I get a look at a non-fiction 


series—and the LADIES HOME JOURNAL pays $5,000. An Ohioan does some research in the south- 
west, and I sell the scrial rights of his fictionized fact for $15,000. A Texas girl has been doing confes- 
sions; she wants to write books. I help her get more than a score published through Doubleday (you 
saw her latest in COSMOPOLITAN a few months ago). A telephone man living in a Jersey cranberry 


—- 
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ag bog tells me about his background—and today he is one of the top writers in the outdoor field. One book 
rs by a southern author sells to Hollywood for $20,000, after serialization ($3,500). Another book brings 
an a neat $150,000. Every one of my secretaries has snared herself a husband. As I said, maybe I bring luck. 


The idea for this ad isn’t mine—people have becn writing: “You are either a magician or the best 
, agent who ever came down the pike” (from an MWA vice- -president) . . . “I wish some of your luck 
would rub off on me”. . . “Change my luck in 1960!” 


1g 1960! I’d like to change your luck in 1960. Perhaps some of the luck I’m supposed to have will rub 
d off on you. There may be a little more to the picture than that . . . 25 years of intensive experience, long 
experience as editor and book publisher, and my work with thousands of authors which makes every 
one of your problems familiar to mc. Above all, there is the question of how much you are willing to 
do to change your own luck. You can start by doing what my selling authors did—tell me about 
yourself when you send me your first scripts, The information will pay off in all categories: 


d 
BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your 
expense. Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to 
editors. Fee refunded from commission. 


| STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commission or fees. I prefer 4 


sions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on an ve 

ws ' TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF T THE 

e GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work, Jf your onigh 
is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
salable—actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your 
future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsal- 
able, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in 
line with your talents. Fee refunded from commission. 


, PROFESSIONALS: If you have sold $500 worth of general magazine material, or a book to a legitimate pub- 


lisher, during the past year, I can work with you on a 10% commission basis. Tell me about your sales, short story or book, 
y or both, and we'll get on with the business of career building. 


A.L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 











DOROTHY DOYLE 


the original 
HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


If you’re a new writer—or a discouraged 
one—send me your problem script or story 
idea. Let me explain and demonstrate what 
real PRO ghosting means. My 20 years of 
success in shaping stories and books for 
market can open up live OPPORTUNITY 
for you. No reading fee. 


Note: The story of your own life might ghost 
into an absorbing book. Ask D.D. how it’s done! 


5460 Keats St., Los Angeles 32, Cal. 











Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because .... 


EE we pay for your whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


S| we guarantee a report within two weeks 


Ej every story is a contest entry 


S| our minimum annual contest awards 
total $10,275 . . . but in 1959 we paid out 
$14,237.50 in prizes and bonuses over and 
above word rates 


3 in addition to contest prizes, each story is 
eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


EM We'll award our new writer prize ($1,000) each 
year to a writer who makes her first sale to us 
in that year 


EB MoveRN ROMANCES is the only 
confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate .. . then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 
real prizes! 

send a postcard to 

Henry P. Maimgreen, Editor 

MODERN ROMANCES, 750 Third Avenue, N. Y. 17 for 
full details of the above fabulous offers. 











books and I am sometimes disposed to peruse 
Tue New Yorker! Until this very day, I was not 
aware that Mr., Mailer and Mr. MacDonald in- 
tended their literary gems for the esoteric alone. 
Forgive me, gentlemen, for my audacious breech 
of cultural levels, but I beseech you members of 
the “‘elite?”’ caste, do not turn your backs upon us, 
man cannot live by “Wagon Train” alone! 

Detorgs A. Rivas 

628 E. Third St. 

Burkburnett, Texas 


Dear Editor: 


I feel I am in the position of an Army Private 
who tried for Officers Candidate School and 
flunked and so spends his time criticizing all 
officers. I am trying to write, but can’t, but I 
don’t on that account think that editors are blind 
or stupid or that selling writers are all sons-in-law 
of the editors. Hoyever, I feel emotionally akin to 
writers and I trust the editor’s judgment when he 
rejects my manuscript. Therefore I feel I have 
the right to speak at least as an aspiring author. 

What is all this leading up to? Just this. I read 
in the March issue of the WD about Esquire’s 
literary symposium “The Writer in a Mass Cul- 
ture’, and find someone advocating a reduction 
in the number of books published in order to give 
the quality writer a chance (quality writer means 
me); and worst of all, a Federal Bureau of Pure 
(sic) books! Don’t say it isn’t censorship! Even 
when you educate someone you must indulge in 
some kind of censorship, at least indirectly. That’s 
all we need is another government bureau! What 
civil servant can tell good writing from bad any- 
way? Presumably Professor Mark Harris could 
be bureau chief. 

And if that were’nt enough I read a letter from 
one Stephen Tornay advocating some kind of 
Author’s Union! Great! Shoulder to shoulder, 
bronzed faces into the sun, typewriters held at port 
arms we shall march on the nasty old editor and 
money-grabbing book publisher and force him to 
his knees! Etc., ad nauseum. 

This is disgusting! Writers even more than 
other artists, enjoy more personal liberty than 
any other group in America. They are free. Sure, 
there are dangers! Someone might steal your ideas, 
your work might not get published—ever, you 
might have to work, the public might not appre- 
ciate you after all, but so what? You are free! A 
union of any kind is unthinkable. For goodness 
sake let there be a few people left in America that 
don’t have the sickening urge to form a group, 
union or organization. 

Francis CHICHESTER 
3524 Wetmore, 
Everett, Wash. 


Who Made the First Blueprint? 
Dear Editor: 
Beginning writers are told they must follow a 


pattern or blueprint. If they don’t they’re sure to 
fail. 














NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


It reminds me of my handwriting course in col- 


- lege. The teacher insisted that there is a correct PAYS $250 FOR STORY 
n- i , H " "A few weeks after | enrolled, my 
“4 and an incorrect way to write each letter of the N.I.A. lesson on the perfect emotional 
" alphabet. By the end of the course every student plot brought a true incident to mind.. 
should have identical handwriting including the True Story Magazine sent me $250 for 
of 4 : : : the story just as | wrote it via N.I.A. 
= signatures, except that few of us had the same instructions. Within two months my 


sparetime earnings as a writer have 
paid for my Course and given me a 
handsome profit, besides.''"—Jo Mil- 
ler, 1234 Granville Ave., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


’ names. Several of us tried to point out the differ- 
ences in signatures on such magnificent documents 
as the Declaration of Independence, and the‘ 
handwriting of famous authors, or the notorious 


writing of medical doctors. I made a “‘C”’ in the “How Do | Get My Start 








course. 
Then there are the English teachers. I majored in as a Writer?”’ 
e English and passed, but I still can’t figure out . 
why there has t i > : ' 
d } o be such strict rules for sentence ... HERE S THE ANSWER... 
i structure, parts of speech, and such. ? 2 believi , Don’ 
I After all, what are languages for, besides com- First, don’t stop believing you can write. Von t 
1 eileen ® be discouraged if your first attempts are rejected. 
=o 3 , s That happens to the best authors even to those 
v Did you ever listers to on the radio, or watch on | who have “arrived.” Remember, too, there is no 
. television, a group of intellectuals or pseudo-intel- | age limit in the writing profession. Conspicuous 
3 lectuals in a panel discussion of some sort? Each } success has come to both young and old writers. 
> is painfully cautious in his articulation and his Where to begin then? There is no surer wa 
if . y 
syntax. Or, how about the symphony conductor | than to get busy and write. Und a} 
So “ed ae Gain experience, the ‘‘know-how.”’ Jnderstand how to 
as he elaborates on the technicalities of certain use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings that 
; pieces of music—or the actress who announces | are now vague, misty shapes in your mind. 


2 . O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, Sinclair 
the guests for the yearly special award program, Lewis, Thomas Wolfe, just to mention a few, all first learned 


or the members of next week’s cast? None of these | to use words at a newspaper copy desk. And the Newspaper 


H . Institute Copy Desk is today helping men and women of all 
people talked like that when they were back on ages to ieee their writing talents by the same method. . . 


the farm. Why do they do it except to impress | helping them gain their first little checks of $25, $50 and 
someone, and who likes to hear it except people $100, and much more, often with their earliest writing 
. : assignments. 
who like ostentation? ° Writi 
Ostentation, of course, is a proper way of saying Learn to Write By riting 
“showing off,” and it seems to be catching. Don’t The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 


: + ieee writers. Here your talents grow under the supervision and 
you suppose that all these sophisticates, when no- | criticism of seasoned writer-editors. Emphasis is placed on 





$ body’s watching, like to go home and pull off their | teaching you by experience. We don’t tell you to read this 
= , gt a author and that author or to study his style. We don’t 
shoes, and watch non-sophisticates like Arthur | give you rules and theories to absorb. The N.I.A. aims to 
Godfrey Tennessee Ernie. and Andy Griffith ? teach you to express yourself in your own natural style. You 

W ’ “ ? - . work in your own home, on your own time. 
hy are the plain talkers so popular? Each week you receive actual writing assignments. Your 


Remember how popular Will Rogers was? And stories are then returned to us for correction. Your work is 


f then analyzed constructively by practical writer-editors. They 
then there’s Perry Como and his nonchalant man- help to clarify your own distinctive style. Writing quickly 
ner. Yes, people such as these always go far. becomes easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the 


4 »rofessional’’ to ets your m i cepted | 
But the English teachers say you have to speak olives. eal yay A poet ae Baa geo dd 
and write according to Hoyle, and the journalism | 4"¢,corrected and your writing ability grows. 
imtract i‘ : eee 4 foll h When a magazine returns a story, one seldom knows the 
‘tors Say you have to follow the pattern or | real reason for the rejection, but your N.I.A. editor tells you 
blueprint. Why? Is there anyone who understands where you are wrong, and why, and shows you what to do 
English who d *k : r about it. Many N.I.A. students begin to sell stories and 
glish who doesn’t know what someone means articles easily written in their spare time, almost from the 
when he says, “I aint got none?” As the head of | start 
a popular southern boys’ school said, “I’d rather A Chance to Test Yourself—FREE 
have a boy come to me that says, ‘I seen,’ and he’s Our unique FREE Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you 
: - 2 » | possess the fundamental qualities necessary to successful writ- 
seen something, than one that says, ‘I have seen, ing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, imagination, etc. 
and he hasn’t seen anything.” You’ll enjoy taking this test. It’s FREE. Just mail the 
eae f th ; ' coupon below and see what our editors think about you. 
e of the most lifeless, dull, completely empty | No obligation. No salesman will call. Newspaper Institute 
sermons given from church pulpits are by learned of America, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. (Founded 


‘ 4 “ 1925) (Licensed by State of N. Y.) (Approved Member, 
professors of theology in their eloquent verbosity, | National Home Study Council.) me 





whereas some of the most expressive, deeply in- S** MAIL COUPON NOW ***ssesseecsnenenees, 
spirational messages are delivered by completely Newspaper Institute of America 
} utietieeed een . ’ P , One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
So aang . Send me, without cost or obligation, 
0, now, if it’s true that an article has to be your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
written according to established patterns to be information about writing for profit, as 
accepted by an editor, why is it so? Who is the Mi eS S es Seen aaa 
article for? The editor? I iiiracd cai gitin Zim ny Rasannnbaroeua eR 
If we're not all going to have identical hand- ped 
writing so that we can forge each other’s checks— 
oat . . - a City Zone State 
* e’re not all going to speak alike, sing alike, (All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call.) 


have fingerprints alike, why do, we all have to 7-E-560 
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write by a pattern? Why can’t each person write 
down what he’s thinking about? Maybe someone 
is interested in what he has to say and not in 
syntax. In fact, plenty of people don’t know what 
syntax is. Somebody told me in school what it is, 
but fortunately I also learned what ostentation is, 
and I hope I don’t forget it. 

Don’t you forget it. Make your own blueprint. 


RAYMOND RIDGELL 
2201 Raymond 
Pasadena, Texas 


Do You Have Any Unique Reading Devises? 
Dear Editor: 


I am the director of the Samuel Gompers Junior 
High School Reading Center, a very new project 
sponsored by the Los Angeles City School System. 

Our aim at the center is to have “‘one each” of 
every device and publication made or edited spe- 
cifically for teaching reading. 

If any of the WD readers have any information 
concerning the following material connected with 
reading, I would appreciate correspondence con- 
cerning it: books on theory of reading instruction; 
books on how to become a better reader ; books on 
vocabulary or spelling improvement; special ma- 
chines used in teaching reading, such as the Con- 
trolled Reader, Tachist-O-Flasher, Tachistoscope, 
etc. ; special devices used in teaching reading, such 
as the SRA Reading Laboratory, the Reading Rate 
Accelerator; especially concise, useful and prac- 
tical dictionaries, thesauruses, promptories, or 
word finders ; workbooks; filmstrips and films hav- 
ing to do with teaching reading; newsletters or 
House Organ-type of informative brochures and 
charts on reading; quarterlies or monthly profes- 
sional magazines which deal specifically with read- 
ing teaching. 

We hope to publish a bibliography of all these 
materials, annotated, for the benefit of our brother 





“CONFESS 
for CASH” 


The inside story on writing for the lucrative confession 
market. Pulls no punches. Written by Pauline Smith, a 
selling confession writer. $2.00 per copy, postpaid, 


from: PILOT Publications, 
42 West 33rd Street, New York 1, N.Y. 


BOOK LENGTHS 
MARKETED 


Book appraisal $5. 

Editing, revision, ghostwriting 
Short mss. $1 per thousand words, 
minimum $5. Free information. 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 
225 Fairview Ave. SY. 9-8666 


South Pasadena, California 

















reading teachers throughout the country. Reading 
was the second most important item on Dr. 
Conant’s recent report on High School Education, 
and I know that writers, publishers, and readers 
of WD will want to assist us in this very worth- 
while project. 

I would be particularly grateful for a couple of 
good pointers on the best way to prepare a pub- 
lishable bibliography. 

Lairp Brooks SCHMIDT 
2253 Cove Avenue 
Los Angeles 39, California 


TV’s Refuge—Canada 
Dear Editor: 


Congratulations to Nurse Lee for her letter in 
the March edition of WriTErR’s Dicest! If enough 
thinking people would protest against the mass 
trivia flowing by film into our TV screen, perhaps 
the powers that be might be persuaded to produce 
more palatable fare. 

However, it is not too likely that we will see 
any change. After all, the majority must always 
rule, and the majority will be served. Those of us 
who would appreciate a greater flow of thought- 
provoking programs are in the minority. 

Personally, I watch two programs a week on 
CBC-TV., which are of exceptionally high cali- 
bre, and are produced in Canada. I regret to 
say that the umpteen westerns blaring forth, along 
with the many tiresome variety shows, come to us 
from the United States. Equally as horrifying are 
the family-situation type program of which there 
are on an average two a night. If this type program 
is typical of the manner in which the North Ameri- 
can family functions, God help America! 

Many people, like myself, are compelled to con- 
tent themselves with radio, and in this sphere we 
are indeed fortunate in Canada, where we have 
the C.B.C. Over these stations, we are served an 
excellent selection of thought-provoking programs, 
good music, and really superb drama. 

Someday, though, there may arise in our midst 
a strong group of people who will seek the really 
important aspects of life, and all its many interest- 
ing facets. Then, and only then, can we expect 
something worth watching to be produced on TV. 


MuriEL CooLey 
17 Kent Ave., 
Wolfville, N.S., Canada 


Talent Scout 
Dear Editor: 


Here’s a bit of news regarding reaction to my 
article on exposé writing in your March issue of 
Writer’s Dicest. A letter just reached me, for- 
warded from McGraw-Hill in New York. It was 
from John M. Allen, Associate Editor of READER’s 
Dicest, asking if I would like to do an exposé 
article for them. 

Obviously your magazine gets around, and in 
the right places. Of course I have replied, pronto, 
saying I would be delighted. He spoke highly of 
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AT LAST ... A SUPERLATIVE COURSE IN 


WRITING 


WITH GUARANTEED 


REFUND AND CANCELLATION PRIVILEGES! 





That's 


How NYS Keeps One Man's Meat from 


Becoming Your Disappointment! 


You may enroll for a perfectly good course in 
writing, but if it turns out to be not for you— 
what good will it do you and why must you be 
stuck with it? 

We think NYS one of the best courses available. 
Hundreds of NYS students agree with us; but 
occasionally people come along who feel it isn’t 
right for them (probably too much work, because 
we do ask for a lot of writing and insist on more 
writing projects than are likely to be offered else- 
where . . . and with good reason, for it is generally 
conceded that the more you write the better you 
write . . . that you learn to write only by writing a 
great deal). So: Those people who felt NYS 
wasn’t right for them took advantage of their 
drop-out and refund privileges. 


But—and this is something that might keep you 
awake nights—suppose you sign up for a course 
which offers no refund or drop-out clauses. Sup- 
pose you find the help isn’t what you dreamed it 
would be . . . or a family emergency hits you out 
of left field. What then? Your money is gone; you 
must pay for the course whether you do the work 


We Teach You To Write Stories Articles, 
And TV Scripts And Then We Help 
You Sell Them! 


There are courses which expect you to do your own market- 
ing—which leave you to your own devices. NYS doesn’t 
work that way. We back our judgment with our own actions. 
Your salable NYS scripts will be marketed for you on a pro- 
fessional (10%) basis by a nationally known literary agent 
who has placed many well known properties including the 
— Prize winning play The Teahouse Of The August 
oon 


YOU CAN EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


1. Two sales to The Saturday Evening Post. 
2. Over 700 sales to leading markets. 


3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Evening Post. 

2 books—and a major book club choice— 
all for one N.Y.S. graduate. These are exam- 
ples. We shall be glad to tell you about sales 
made for N.Y.S. graduates to the entire range 
of markets. 


YOUR BIGGEST VALUE IN THE 
WRITING FIELD TODAY! 


The famous NYS course is now tripled in size and scope. 
You receive complete — ction, non-fiction—and 
TV—all divisions in a single ‘in rich generous low-priced 
course of training. NYS brings you a total of 62 planned, 
writing projects which include eleven extra-curricular stories, 
or artic es, or . with no word limitations on the 

s th es. And your NYS instructors will give 
you far more personal criticism and guidance than you can 
expect elsewhere at any price. 





or not. In that unhappy eventuality even a good 
course will be a case of 


One Man's Meat... Another Man's 
Mistake 


At NYS we have no such mistakes on our collec- 
tive consciences. No one has ever been sued by 
NYS. But suppose a firm must use salesmen who 
collect high commissions. WE HAVE NO SUCH 
PROBLEM AT NYS because we do not employ 
field representatives. Whatever we have to say is 
on the record, in print, and so is our refund agree- 
ment—right in your own contract. 

People who enroll for NYS do so after long delib- 
eration. We don’t mind waiting; we invite, in fact 
we urge, comparison. Comparison takes time; 
impulse buying doesn’t. When you work with 
NYS you have the assurance that you enroll, not 
through impulse or under pressure, but at your 
own leisure, your own discretion, and after careful 
consideration. Since no course in the world can 
please everyone make sure, before you enroll for 
any course, to leave an escape hatch for yourself. 


Your Teachers—Professional Writers 
And Editors 
To help you to your sales and recognition NYS has assembled 
the finest teaching staff in the business. Each NYS staff 
member has achieved his or her own sales and recognition— 
and is ready to help you achieve yours. As an NYS student 


you are entitled to the personal collaboration of established 
authors—a service you could not ordinarily buy at any price. 


SEND for FREE SAMPLE MATERIAL and free 
booklet Writing For A Profitable Career. 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY ~~ ~~~ 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
2 East 45th Street, Dept. 660 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me without obligation on my part your booklet 
Writing For A Profitable Career AND free N.Y.S. sample 
material which will start me on my writing career. 


Name 
Address 


Licensed by the State of New York 
(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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PERSONAL TRAINING— 


not merely text books & promises— 
can help you to become a 


PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


@ Practical Magazine Writing gives 

you personal help by experienced in- 
structors. In a short time, under their 
friendly guidance, you experience a new 
confidence and sense of achievement. 
Sales of your material become easier. 
Write fiction, articles, TV plays. You are 
given professional, interested help every 
step of the way, from idea to sale. 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819 Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 


Please send me the free valuable booklet, THE WAY 
PAST THE EDITOR, and information about Practical 


, 


Magazine Writing. 


Name 


Address 


City 











NEW EDITION 


of Uzzell's widely used 
The Technique of the Novel! 
This book, which has been called “the Bible for 


novelists” and has sold out two editions, is now 
ready in a new, enlarged, up-to-date third edition. 
The questions novelists ask are answered more 
fully, recent novels are added to the list of 100 
novels analyzed for writers, the new market trends 
are explained, and also the great change in to- 
day’s best seller requirements. No space is wasted 
to tell you what you already know or to offer 
deceptively simple rules or formulas. It concerns 
the craft of both the popular and literary novel. 
It teaches fundamentals, what all novelists who 
succeed understand. 

Among the subjects treated are: Suitable sub- 
jects, reader interests (markets), plotting (much 
on this), character psychology, heightening dra- 
matic appeal, the problem of length, viewpoint, 
etc. All fiction writers should own this book. The 
price is only $4 and the book will be sent by us 
by return mail. 

Personal criticism of stories and novels and 
advice are available. Send for our free pamphlet, 
“Literary Services,” containing advice and full 
information. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 818 Monroe st. 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL Oticneme 














the piece and wanted to meet me in New York at 
once. Also, I volunteered to follow his suggestions 
as to subject matter or furnish the ideas myself, 
and agreed to make a coast-to-coast survey if he 
wished. 

After this response from Reaper’s Dicest I 
won’t be surprised at anything that may develop 
as a result of an article of mine in WD. 

ALFRED M. Cooper 
P. O. Box 1442 
Indio, Calif. 


“Playboy” Raises Editorial 
Fees to New High 
Dear Editor: 

A new high in editorial rates for contributions to 
Piaysoy has been announced by Hugh M. Hefner, 
Editor-Publisher. This, he said, will continue 
PLaysoy as the nation’s highest-paying magazine 
in the men’s field. 

Fees for lead fiction and non-fiction have been 
increased to $3000, while articles appearing in 
other sections of the magazine will now earn 
$1500. Payments for short-shorts have been raised 
to $600. 

In addition, authors of the year’s best fiction 
and non-fiction printed in PiayBoy will still be 
eligible for the magazine’s Annual $1000 Bonus 
Awards, thus enabling a writer to earn $4000 for 
a single PLaysoy article. 


Victor Lownes, PLayBoy 
232 E. Ohio St. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


From Pen to Living Room 
Dear Editor: 

My most rewarding experience as producer and 
director of the Hallmork Hall of Fame has been 
helping to bring to life a new and completely 
original television play, “Little Moon of Alban,” 
by James Costigan. All of us who worked on that 
show felt special pride as it accumulated most of 
the major television awards, and we hope some 
day soon to be fortunate enough to discover an- 
other such satisfying work. 

It is this hope that has brought the Hallmark 
Fund for Television Drama into existence. 

An important part of the program is the present 
Teleplay Writing Competition to give talented, but 
as yet undiscovered, playwrights—whether they be 
students, housewives, businessmen, full or part- 
time writers—a chance to be recognized. 

As you plan your play, keep in mind that you 
will be writing for family viewing in homes all over 
America. Feel free to write unhampered by cur- 
rent formulas and clichés, but respect the intelli- 
gence and good taste of your audience. We are 
looking for scripts of importance. They can be 
comedy, drama, fantasy, or tragedy, but from them 
a viewer should, in some way, gain new insight 
into the world in which he lives. 

Georce Scuaerer, Director 
Hallmark Fund for 
Television Drama 
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elf, 


he | EXPERT and SYMPATHETIC PROFESSIONAL HELP 
of | on mss. of all types, plus MARKETING 
op | 

| ® 





CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM with appraisals 


| | (All mss. must be appraised in order to advise service needed, 





if any, or judge salability.) 





£ 

APPRAISAL COSTS: | 
SHORT STORIES or ARTICLES to 10,000 words $ 5.00 _ 
NOVELETTES to 25,000 words . $10.00 
va _ BOOKS; fiction; non-fiction or poetry $15.00 
| PLAYS: Stage, Screen, Radio, or TV (any length) $10.00 


When submitting any ms., please enclose payment, and a return, 
é | self-addressed, stamped envelope of proper size. 


Land 
— 


(FREE, if you submit a book or play ms.) 
(TV Sample, $1.50) 
. 
, | CONSULTATIONS by appointment ONLY, $5.00 
PHONE: RE 3-4143 
* 
MODERN WRITERS, my world-famous book, $1.50 
® 


: WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE 
“Open Your Door to Literary Success” 





EDITING---COACHING::-REVISION 
MARKETING 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


3265 Connecticut Street Los Angeles 6, California 
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Across The Desk 


Albert McCleery, head of CBS Television’s Workshop which is dedicated to the develop- 
ment of new talent, recently bemoaned the lack of bright, young television writers. WRITER’s 
DiceEst takes strong exception to this point of view. Nor is good writing solely stimulated by 
the slaughter of a war or the hunger of a depression . . . Television involves, after all, new 
technical demands on writing talent, which writers will eagerly learn if the market is open 
and beckoning. CBS may soon have an interesting program to announce to WD readers. 


. . Cheering news from New York and Columbia, Missouri, announces the resumption of 
Story magazine as a quarterly under the sponsorship of the University of Missouri. At the 
editorial helm will be its famous editors of yore, Whit and Hallie Burnett, together with Wil- 
liam Peden, director of the University of Missouri Press. For the new Story, the Burnetts 
want “good short stories coming from no matter whom and from no matter where.” 


. A small band of people working diligently away at their typewriters comprises one of 
America’s most unique and unsung occupational groups. These people usually refer to them- 
selves as “manuscript typists” and work from their homes either full or part-time. Though 
not important enough to the Department of Commerce to be listed as an occupational group, 
these people mean a great deal to writers and WriTer’s DicEst, who share a deep respect for 
their ability. 

Due to the low rates and the errorless, high-quality work demanded by authors, only the 
ablest typists survive in this work month after month. To make it easier to locate manuscript 
typists who advertise their services each month, WriTER’s DicEst, with this issue, is inaugu- 
rating a Manuscript Typist Section. This appears on pages 64 and 65 in this issue. 


These typists, though grouped by states, welcome work from writers anywhere in the coun- 
try. To ease the burden on manuscript typists, authors should include return postage when 
sending their manuscripts as the rates given in the listings do not include return postage. 
With the launching of this new section, WriTeR’s Dicest takes this opportunity to congrat- 
ulate manuscript typists for their yeoman service to free-lance writers—R.K.A 
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Help for Mildred I. Reid 


Dear Editor: 


As you know, I have for the past 20 years taken 
writers at my Writers’ Colony in Contoocook, New 
Hampshire, who were given either free, or half off, 
their tuition in exchange for light work. 


Since I am busy teaching, I need someone to 
round up the students at meal times and see that 
everything is on the table, etc. There’s an electric 
dishwasher. The help I need is not teaching help, 
but help in running the place. Even to whisking 
the lowly dust mop. 

It works like this: Tuition is $48 a week, in- 
cluding a private room, breakfast and lunch, and 
private instruction twice a week and class instruc- 
tion once a week. Dinner may be procured at the 
village restaurant for $1 or less. 

If one wishes to work 8 hours, he pays no tuition, 
his only expense being the night dinner in the 
village. If he wants to work only four hours, he 
pays half tuition, or 6—three quarters. 

I could use a woman as my “Girl Friday” to do 
what I cannot find time to do, and a man for yard 
work, painting, and general maintenance. It makes 
an ideal vacation, with constant writing guidance; 
private lessons, class lessons and “shop talk” at 
each meal. 

The Colony will be in session June 1 to Novem- 
ber 1, although the greatest majority of students 
usually come in July and August. Because I also 
have “‘week-ends” for writers, from May 1 to De- 
cember 1, I could use a Man Friday from May 1 
on, to help open the Colony. It is just 72 miles from 
Boston, 10 miles from Concord, N. H., in a 10-acre 
pine grove amidst beautiful surroundings. 

Please state first and second choice of weeks 
(starting Mondays) and how many. And I would 
greatly appreciate a stamped and addressed en- 
velope to help bear the expense of procuring these 
students who may come at so very little cost if 
they wish to work. Kindly give approximate age 
and whether or not you are really serious about 
writing. 

Mivprep I. Rep 

Writers’ Colony 

Penacook Rd., 

Contoocook, New Hampshire 


Can You Amuse a Purchasing Agent? 
Dear Editor: 


We prepare a monthly house organ directed to 
purchasing agents, metal buyers and other metal 
manufacturing industry executives. 

We will pay $5.00 for first publication rights to 
each cartoon with caption that appeals to such 
readership. 

' We prefer to see batches of six or more at one 
time. We will reply promptly and pay on accept- 
ance. 

WiiuraM R. Co te, Jr. 

Publicity Director 

Flack Advertising Agency 





HARPER BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


EFFECTIVE FEATURE WRITING 
by Clarence a Schoenfeld, $6.00 
accompanying WORKBOOK, $1.75 


BUSINESS JOURNALISM 
2nd Rev. Ed. by Julien Elfenbein, $6.75 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Dept. 32 

49 East 33 St., New York 16 


SHORTHAND Un 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 words 
per minute. No symbols; no machines. Uses 
ABC’s. Learn at home or through classroom in- 
struction. Low Cost. 500,000 graduates. Typing 
available. 37th yr. Write for FREE booklet. 


odpeeduriling Wat 


55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 3 


‘20,000,000 


will be awarded this YOU in honestly conducted 
year to people like PRIZE CONTESTS! 


CONTEST MAGHSW +o 6©Win Your Share! 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: 3 issues for $1 


Contest Magazine, Box 259-W, Upland, Indiana 


send for THE PLOTTER today 


and write SALABLE stories IMMEDIATELY! 
— FIVE NEW PLOT OUTLINES — 
PLUS: Complete Instructions; Timely Article Tips; 
Practical Writing Advice; and BARGAINS from 
WRITER’S MAIL MART! 
—bound in heavy parchment, only $2.00— 
—details free— 
CREATIVE FEATURES 
Potomac P. O. Box 2121-C, 


























Alexandria, Va. 











WHAT PAULINE BLOOM'S 
STEP-BY-STEP HELP 
CAN DO FOR YOU 


The most important thing that Pauline Bloom can do for 
you is to give you the self-confidence that comes from know- 
ing that you are master of your writing craft. You will 
KNOW that the manuscripts you put in the mail are alive 
and techincally right. You gain this confidence by systematic 
study plus Miss Bloom’s personal step-by-step help in creat- 
ing a story of your own. ; ; 
At every stage of its construction Miss Bloom works with 
you exactly as she does with students in her New York 
classes. When you go wrong you are gently but firmly put 
back on the right track. The result is that at the end of 
the course you are likely to have the best story you have 
ever written . . . AND a background that will make every 
future story you write the kind that editors buy and 
readers like. 


ABOUT PAULINE BLOOM: Her ability as a writer and teacher is 
recognized by editors and educators alike. Author of hundreds of 


experience and hundreds of hours of classroom teaching of fiction 
techniques. Her system has been tested and proved successful. 


ONE SALE TO A SECONDARY MARKET 
CAN PAY FOR YOUR COURSE AND 
START YOU ON YOUR WAY AS A WRITER. 


Miss Bloom can tell you what's wrong with your story and what 
to do to make it right. $1.00 per thousand words, $5.00 minimum 
per ms. 75c per thousand words for scripts 25,000 words or 
more. Payment and stamped self-addressed envelope should ac- 
company each ms. 
PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 

eee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee ee ee 
! Pauline Bloom Workkshop for Writers 
! 60 Plaza Street-D, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 
! (Licensed by New York State) 

I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell 
me about your step-by-step help. 
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Mrs. Vil Pune 
Cassadaga, New York 


Dear vil 
Heri I know 1t was sort of a struggle for you to do the lengthy cowite < 
outlined on your article, Romany Camp, Dut I'm glad to repo) cs 5 ut 
work has paid off. We've just sold the script to Hol} An ay nog 
‘Tis news, coming a5 1t does on the 8 of my wire informing you that 
. ‘ Maz L your Hard Hearts Are For Cabbages 
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Dear Martin Kelly: 





Mere's that first sale you requested, and « solic ame at that. We've 
Juat sol¢ your short story, Cigars for Dr. Plumfoff, to Mecall's. 














the Putnam household. 
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Miss Helen Nielsen 
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You'll recall that, wen I sent you the check for our magazine sale of 
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It might De best to give you the bad news all In cme piece, Your short 
story, misses the mark, ad is unsalabie. 





for the rest of your lif 


The job before us, then, is to show you where your plott 
@d Wat you've got to do sbout It. Li 
facts. 


lotting falls 
at's get right dom to specific 


AS your story upens, we meet Melinda, your lead character, rushing 








If you’re not receiving enough of the first kind, or need the second to put your 
stuff in shape to bring in the first, we'll be happy to work with you. 


SERVICE: if your material is salable, we’ll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands 
but can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, with- 
out additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell 
you why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report 
within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, 
or have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you 
begin to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per 
script for scripts, up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final 
fraction (for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 
150,000 words, $50 for books over 150,000 words;$5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for 
half-hour scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts, $20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, 


syndicate, and other types of material on request. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with 
all submissions. 































On Writing 
Teenage Dialogue: 


By 
Elizabeth Eicher 





Or How to 

Get Your 
Characters to Do 
Their Own 
Talking 


One of my friends, an agent who has been 
in the writing game for many years, told me 
once that she had been in a station waiting- 
room and observed the actions of a young 
woman at the magazine stand. The woman 
picked up magazine after magazine, leafed 
through them very rapidly, and, one after 
another, discarded them. My friend’s curi- 
osity got the best of her, and she asked if 
the woman minded telling her what she was 
looking for. The reply: “I’m looking to see if 
the stories start with talk. None of these 
magazines have enough of them that do.” 

This woman typifies many readers, who 
mistakenly assume that solid paragraphs un- 
broken by dialogue must be heavy reading. 
Stories can be written with little dialogue— 
or with none, I suppose—but the fact is that 
a page broken up with short paragraphs con- 
sisting of, sometimes, only one word appeals 
to most people. A character who talks seems 
more real to them than one who doesn’t. 

Now I hear you asking, “How do you make 
your characters talk?” The truth is so simple 
that no one believes it: my characters do 
their own talking. That’s it. That’s all there 
is to it. I’m not peculiar in this respect, either. 
Other writers say the same. 

Several years ago the AMERICAN GiRL pub- 
lished one of my stories—a humorous story 
about a boy on his first date. My father read 
it and thought it so real that he decided my 
teen-age brother must have helped me with 
it. My brother thought that Dad must have 
confided in me some episodes from his early 
days. Both were utterly unable to compre- 


hend how I, single and female, could pos- 
sibly have known Jeff’s precise speech pat- 
tern. And in a sense I didn’t know it. 

But I did know Jeff, and when a writer is 
completely familiar with his characters, they 
begin to do their own talking. This famili- 
arity involves more than physical character- 
istics. Some writers write out elaborate 
physical descriptions and character traits 
such as greedy, slovenly, etc. I don’t. After 
I’ve thought out and written the plot—in less 
than 200 words—lI list my characters: name, 
age, and, sometimes, color of hair and eyes. 
This last information is really unessential, 
because I see the character as I write about 
him and I’m not likely to forget his appear- 
ance. 

Getting to know my characters takes place 
during the period between writing the plot 
and sitting down to begin the story —in 
my case, about twenty-four hours. I simply 
think about them and think about them and 
think about them, all through the day (and, 
unfortunately for my sleeping habits, most 
of the night). 

Then I sit down to write, and the sen- 
tences come fast. The dialogue is never ex- 
actly as I at first thought it would be, but it 
fits. Maybe the character changed his mind. 
After all, who says things exactly the same 
way two days in succession? 

Meanwhile, until your characters do their 
own talking—a goal achieved through ex- 
perience—there are some points on the tech- 
nique of writing dialogue which the begin- 
ning writer can follow. 
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Dialogue must sound natural, but it won’t 
be natural. This is not confusing, though it 
may seem so at the moment. Real-life dia- 
logue, if taped when the speakers are un- 
aware of the recording, is usually boring. 

The phone rings; man returns to kitchen 
and wife. 

“Who was that?” 

“T do-know.” 

“What'd he say?” 

“Asked for Joe.” 

“Toe? Who'd he mean—Joe? Joe Who?” 

“How’d I know? Wrong number.” 
People speak in fragments, because they 

anticipate the other’s thought and meaning. 

“You going now?” 

“Yeah. Say, did you send my—” 

“Uh-huh. Yesterday. You coming back?” 

“Yes. Don’t forget three o’clock—” 

“T won't. Bye, Hon.” 

The first bit of dialogue tells us nothing per- 
tinent to plot or character. The second bit 
tells us something only if we understand that 
the wife had sent her husband’s suit to the 
cleaners and that he was going to pick her up 
at three o'clock according to their pre- 
arranged plan. 

Dialogue must further the plot and (ideally, 
at the same time) portray the characters in 
their varying moods. Although a conversa- 
tion may last for hours—perhaps he’s taking 
her for a ride in the country—the dialogue 
is telescoped into a few speeches so that the 
rest of the story can be developed. 

They’d crossed the bridge, and now they 
were out in the country, the real country 
where trees didn’t grow through little cir- 

cles of earth in the concrete, She stretched 
her long slim legs and tripped her head 
back. He glanced at her, smiling. 

“Like it?” 

“Like it? Real, honest-to-goodness trees 
after fourteen years of blank walls? Four- 
teen years, Jim!” 

They picnicked by a stream, and she dab- 
bled her toes in it even though it was Oc- 
tober. But later it grew chilly, the yellow 
and crimson leaves faded as day faded. 

“Tt’s late,” she said, her voice low. ““We’ve 
got to go back.” 

“Don’t say that, Jeanie. You’re never go- 
ing back. Think of tomorrow,” 
minded her. 
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And so we go on with the story. 

The purpose of the story often determines 
the proportion of dialogue used. 

If, for instance, the story is an adventure 
or mystery tale, there is probably less dia- 
logue and more action. Adventure tales 
move rapidly, and long stretches of dialogue 
would slow the action. | 

Humor is something else again. The situ- 
ation may be incongruous in itself, but the 
humor usually lies in the dialogue, or in the 
thoughts of the character in a first-person 
tale. 

In every type of story the dialogue must 
stay in character — unless, of course, the 
point of a story is to show a change in that 
character. If he has seen the light, or had 
a change of heart, or after a great struggle 
with himself has decided to “be a better 
boy”—then his dialogue will change to fit 
his new character. But this change will have 
occurred gradually; it won’t occur with 
split-second timing. 

Now, even though he’s had a change of 
heart, he hasn’t become an entirely different 
person. He’s going to be better, but he’s no 
saint. Nowadays a too-pious speech in the 
mouth of even a really good fellow smacks 
of old-fashioned moralizing, and no reader, 
young or old, is going to find it convincing. 

A serious-minded girl, in her early teens, 
is likely to do much more thinking than 
speaking. This fact makes this type of char- 
acter easier to draw for the writer who feels 
uneasy with dialogue. 

A scatter-brained girl is more likely to do 
a great deal of talking, in rambling sentences 
repeatedly sprinkled with expressions such 
as “I mean.” Words pour out of her, and 
it’s evident that she never thinks a word 
ahead of time what she’s going to say next. 
Although a character must speak in char- 
acter, I avoid the use of most of the cur- 
rent teen-age language. Before anyone says, 
“Then he’s not in character,” just hold on 
a minute. There are good reasons for not 
using current word fads. One of the most 
compelling reasons for avoiding jive talk or 
slang is the time element. Even if your story 
sells on its first trip out, it is not likely to be 
published for many months, often a year or 
longer. Some editors buy Christmas stories 
in April, for instance. So, whatever the 
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merits of your story, the slang expressions 
are outdated before the story ever is in print. 
There is nothing that dates a manuscript as 
quickly as outdated talk. 

Another objection to current slang is that 
it often differs regionally. If a “blackberry” 
is the cutest little number in your town— 
watch out; maybe somewhere else a “black- 
berry” is a mess. 

There’s still another reason for avoiding 
slang if you’re trying to live on your sales: 
most editors of church papers are against it, 
and a glance through any listing of juvenile 
and young people’s magazines shows that 
church periodicals outnumber secular ones. 

Avoidance of slang in no way means that 
the dialogue should be stilted. Some slang 
has been in use so long that it is now a part 
of the language. Such words reflect correct 
usage and help make the story seem natural. 
Everyone knows how teen-agers of today, 
when displaying great disgust with parental 
idiosyncrasies, say, “Oh, MOTH-er!” You 
can use “Brother!” and no one is going to 
think the character’s speaking to a sibling. 

Now for some special bits of dialogue. Is 
she trying to wheedle something out of her 
dad? 

“But, Dad, everybody is staying out until 
three o’clock! I just can’t say I’ve got to be 
home by one! I’d just die! I'd never have 
another date!”, etc., etc. 

Is she trying to interest Bill? 

“Do you? Do you really mean it? You’re 
kidding me, aren’t you? Aren’t you?” 

Is she showing off before her girl friends? 

“He’s a sophomore, a real college man, 
not like the freshmen. Theyre just like 
high school boys. Anyway, he said we’d go 
to this inn and have dinner after the game. 
And he went, and Harry had reserved this 
table way in the back, and, gee, when I sat 
there and looked right into his eyes and 
thought how I’d have to come back here 
to high school and wouldn’t be seeing 
Harry again ‘til Christmas and there 


wouldn’t be anybody around but these’ 


children—” 

Oh, well, you know. 

Dialogue reflects the age of the speaker. 
Early teen-agers, such as the girl in the above 
examples, sound young. The late teeners, as 
a rule, are nearly grown up, and their speech 


reflects it. They may be a bit idealistic, not 
having had their ideals shattered yet, and 
they won’t use the rough language that oc- 
curs in the seamier stories written for adults. 

With the teens, there is more of the 
dialogue alone, and fewer he said’s. After 
all, it isn’t hard to tell which one is speaking 
when it’s a boy and girl; and if the char- 
acter is well entrenched in the writer’s mind, 
the difference between girl and girl is also 
easy. Just to make it easy for any slow-witted 
reader, though, you can always stick in little 
guiding phrases, such as: 

He nodded. “I guess so.” 

“Ts it a promise?” 

“How can I tell? Promises —” he 
shrugged. 

Younger boys, when in the company of 
girls and especially the one girl, are usually 
unsure of themselves. They stammer around, 
they’re awkward, they gulp, they blurt out 
things. They can’t ask simply: 

“Would you like to go skating at the rink 
Saturday night?” They get all confused 
about whether she will or whether she 
won't, and what will they say then, and so 
on until they’ve worked themselves up to 
a fever of a,105: 

He wanted to ask her, but he didn’t know 
how to start. She was sort of smiling at 
him, and he wondered if he looked funny 
or something; he felt his face growing red- 
der. She seemed to be waiting for him to 
say something, too, but his tongue was thick 
in his mouth. “Uh,” he said, “uh, there’s 
skating at the rink.” 

“Roller skating? Oh, I love that,” she 
said. She smiled brightly at him. 

“Uh-huh. Roller skating . I mean 

. uh... we could go some time... 
maybe...” 

She felt her smile becoming a little stiff. 
She wished he would ask her, and now it 
seemed as though he wasn’t going to. Some 
time, he’d said. That didn’t sound very 
soon. She didn’t want him to think she was 
forward or anything, but— 

“They say they have a lot of fun there. 
Everybody who goes, I mean.” She sighed 
a little. “I’ve never even seen inside it.” 

“You haven’t?” He took a deep breath 
and clenched his hands. “Would you .. . 
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I mean, if you wanted to . 
night...” 

“Why, Jimmie,” she cried, “I’d love to! 
Saturday night. Seven-thirty? You could 
come by for me.” 

“Gee , thanks,” he said. “Sure, seven- 
thirty’s fine.” He took another deep breath. 
Why, she hadn’t been hard to ask at all! 
After that, he probably reeled off in a daze, 

staggered by the immensity of his action. 
Even if the passages between his speeches 
had been omitted, it would have been easy 
to see that he was speaking to a girl. No 
boy would talk so to another boy. Neither 
would he speak the same way to an older 
person, his dad or his grandmother, for 
instance. 

“But I gotta have a dollar, Dad. I got to. 
The rink tickets are thirty cents, and I 
gotta buy Kathie’s. And we gotta eat after- 
ward. Everybody does! It’s only a dollar, a 
measly dollar.” 

“Of course I’m going out, Gran, For 
Pete’s sake! All the fellas go out on Satur- 
day night. I got a date. Who? Oh, Kathie. 
She’s O.K. She’s crazy about me. I like to 
give her a whirl now and then, make her 
happy. Sure.” 

See? It’s easy. Just let them talk—they’ll be 
glad to. You don’t have to do a thing. 

This state of rosy bliss changes suddenly, 
though, once they’ve stopped talking and 
you've gotten the story down on paper. 
There’s no easy road to marketing, It takes 
hours of time and thought, and although 
practice facilitates your task as it does in any 
other work, it is a process which must be 
repeated with every rejection. 


. . Saturday 


The uninitiated is in for a big surprise 
when he discovers that marketing his ma- 
terial is a job in itself and that he may have to 
spend as much time on marketing his stories 
as he did on writing them. Most writers who 
support themselves solely by juveniles realize 
the importance of careful marketing. 

Even in the first flush of the wonderful 
idea, they think: Where am I going to send 
it? Myself, while a story of mine is still only 
a single-sentence idea, I’ve already decided 
on the group of magazines to whom I expect 
to submit it. (Of course, I naturally hope to 
sell it the first time out to the highest-paying 
one in the group. ) 
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This sort of “mental set” operates to my 
advantage in the event that the story doesn’t 
sell on its first trip. For having had a certain 
group in mind, I immediately know of at 
least several other magazines to which it can 
go without alteration. 


Faced with a rejection slip—the usual 
blank, without a single clue to the reason— 
I’m not crushed. Maybe the editor’s inven- 
tory is full—and how writers appreciate the 
thoughtful editor who says so, and saves us 
and himself fruitless submissions for the next 
so-many months! Or maybe he just bought 
a similar story. A children’s editor once 
wrote me that only two weeks before my 
story arrived she had purchased one very 
much like it—and sent me the issue when it 
was published. The stories were very similar. 


If the editor makes a criticism along with 
the rejection, I weigh it. If I don’t agree 
with him, I don’t alter a comma—unless he 
more or less commits himself to buying my 
story if I revise it as he wants me to. Inci- 
dentally, whenever I re-submit a story, it 
goes back pronto in hopes that the editor is 
still interested. In any case, from experience 
I know that 2 manuscript which one editor 
finds half-a-dozen faults with may be ac- 
cepted by the next editor almost by return 
mail. 


However, my story sometimes reaches the 
editor on the day he got out of bed on the 
wrong side, or something. I submitted a 
4000-word two-parter to a magazine I’d 
previously sold to, and had in answer a very 
complimentary note suggesting a change in 
the last two paragraphs. By return mail | 
sent the revision, which involved retyping 
only one-half page. The same editor wrote 
back that they never used two-parters no! 
stories of that length, and went on to find 
fault with numerous basic tenets of the story! 


When editors state word limits and stipu- 
late the protagonist’s sex, I listen to them. 
I try to keep to the most popular length, 
3000 words. Occasionally an editor will take 
a story exceeding his top limit, but I don’t 
press my luck too far. Once an editor bought 
a 3500-worder, saying that he’d cut it, him- 
self. I was glad I didn’t have to, because I 
felt it would damage it. When it was pub- 
lished, it not only had not been cut by a 
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Church Age 
Magazine Name Denomination Group Taboo 

CaLtinc ALL GIRLS Secular 7-14 Romance between main characters 

CatHo.ic Boy Catholic 11-15 Girl interest, moralizing 

CatHotic Miss Catholic 11-17 Romantic interest 

Cup LIFE Secular 3-9 Moralizing 

| Co-ED Secular Teens Marriage 

FRIENDS United Brethren 12-15 Girl-slanted stories 

HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN Secular 3-12 Crime, violence, lack of purpose 
in character 

Humpty-Dumpty MAGAZINE Secular 2-10 Elves, fairies, animated inanimates 

ONE Lutheran Teens Two-parters, lack of spiritual 
emphasis 

Our Younc PEoPLE Lutheran Teens Money, quarreling siblings 

PROGRESS Unity Teens Meat eating, hunting, fishing, 
slang, physical handicaps 

PRESBYTERIAN LIFE Presbyterian 4-10 Personified animals 

STRAIGHT Christian Early Dancing, drinking, smoking, all- 

teens boy or all-girl stories 

TEEN TIME Free Methodist Teens Purely entertaining stories 

TRAILBLAZER Presbyterian 9-11 Two-parters 

Upwarp Southern Baptist 13-16 Mixed swimming, beach parties 

VENTURE Presbyterian 12-15 Heavy romance, outwitting 
hardened criminals 

Vision Christian 12-18 Dancing, including square dances 

Younc CatHoiic MEssENGER Catholic 12-14 Romantic interest 

Wee Wispom Unity to 13. Meat eating, lack of strong 


character-building element 














single word, but the editor had inserted one 
extra sentence! 

Only through trial and error, though, have 
I learned the taboos of various editors, and 
in writing one tries to avoid the sore spots. 
These are all-important in selling to the 
church papers. One magazine for teen-age 
girls is opposed to the slightest boy-interest, 
though you can mention a brother and can 
have boys and girls taking bobsled rides or 
other group activities. Another magazine, 
for early teen-agers of both sexes, is against 
their swimming, so you can’t have beach 
parties. 

Once an editor merely saw the word “cir- 
cus” in one of my stories and fired the ms. 
back to me saying that their church didn’t 
approve of circuses for their young people’s 
projects. I hadn’t suggested that it did and 
the sentence with that incriminating word 
“circus” could have been omitted without 
detriment to the tale. 

It is difficult to make an infallible list of 
taboos. Though most of them are policies of 
the magazines, some are those of the indi- 
vidual editor and change with the coming 
of a new editor. 

My favorite editors explain why they re- 
jected (often some taboo) and let me re- 
submit. Some send printed Contributor’s 
Sheets telling what they want or don’t want. 

It is from these that I have painfully 
learned most of the taboos listed below. 

Once the the entire group market has been 
exhausted, there’s still hope in other groups. 
Probably the simplest next move is cutting— 
to 2500 or even—oh, heavens!—to 2000 
words. There is also the possibility of taking 
the original draft, which was probably way 
too long, and cutting it into two or three 
parts for a serial. Making a serial out of a 
single story is more easily done with an ad- 
venture or a mystery tale, for in those the 
excitement is high throughout. Each chap- 
ter must have a cliff-hanger and enough 
rewriting to make each part well-rounded. 
Changing the age level of the characters 
opens up a new group market. I have altered 
their ages from pre-teens to early teens, and 
vice versa. This can be done only on certain 
types of stories, and most types don’t lend 
themselves to this kind of treatment. If dat- 
ing is an integral part of the story and can’t 
18 


be omitted, then it won’t do for younger 
kids, who are scornful of mush. 


A number of other details have to be 
changed in altering the age level. The dia- 
logue must reflect the new age. The use of 
“he” and “she,” rather than repetition of 
their names, occurs as the character becomes 
older. Tears might well in a small boy’s eyes, 
but a teen-age boy doesn’t go around blub- 
bering. 


Changing the sex is another means of pro- 
viding new markets. A few magazines want 
the same sex in all the major characters. A 
rejection of this kind of a story on its initial 
trip involves many changes. Much more is 
necessary than changing Bill to Betty. Dia- 
logue is different: girls don’t mind letting 
others know that ‘they’re scared; boys— 
never, Girls are more prone to tears. Girls’ 
mannerisms are different. Girls babble more. 
Obviously, there are a host of things to 
watch out for. 


Occasionally I have a good story—well, / 
think so, anyway—which hasn’t sold and 
which I can adapt to a new market by a 
minor change. Some papers require a strong 
emphasis on the moral. I like my moralizing 
to be very subtle, because I hated being 
preached at when I was growing up. For 
these papers sometimes a few sentences near 
the end will need to be changed to make the 
story acceptable. Sometimes I still haven’t 
emphasized it sufficiently for the editor, and 
I find a few extra sentences added in the 
published version. 


Personally, I think the time taken in altera- 
tion pays. At its best it frequently means 
the opening up of a new market to me. And 
certainly I think the time devoted to mar- 
keting pays off. Every writer has known the 
pangs of having a story—which he considers 
better than most—go the rounds and even 
bring home compliments—but no check. Be- 
cause I am so fond of it, I keep it going, even 
to the editors paying the lowest prices. And 
then, when it’s made all the rounds and it 
looks as if I’m going to have to lay it ten- 
derly away in the file—then I find a new 
market and that wonderful editor—bless 
him!—likes it well enough to pay well above 
the best of them. It happens that way some- 
times. I know. 
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Juvenile Magazine Markets 
Archer House, Inc., 1776 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y. Richard C. MacKenzie, Editor. Use 
no fiction; no books for very young age groups. 
“How-to-do-its’ and Popular Science books for 
teen-agers and young adults. 


Bible Truth, 1137 Noble St., S.E., Grand Rapids 
7, Mich. Rev. John H. Schaal, Editor. “We pur- 
chase Christian fiction suitable for readers of 15 
years and older. Our length requirements are for 
stories between 1400 and 1450 words in length. 
We do not care for longer manuscripts and never 
split stories to run serially. For the manuscripts 
accepted our remuneration is $10.00, which is paid 
on publication. Although we try to notify the au- 
thor within a month, sometimes when stories are 
accepted three months. may elapse. Please omit 
profanity and slang.” 


Boys and Girls, The Otterbein Press, 240 W. Fifth 
St., Dayton 2, Ohio. Norma Jean Sullivan, Editor. 
Materials of interest to children, ages 9 to 11... 
short articles about real people, science, nature 
... poetry and puzzles that stimulate worthwhile 


thinking . . . do-it-yourself articles for seasonal or 
church-related projects . . . hobbycraft . . . some 
photos . . . black line drawings on stiff paper. 


Catholic Youth, Salvatorian Center, St. Nazianz, 
Wis. Rev. Roy Mollen, S.D.S., Editor. Published 
for boys and girls between the ages of 10 and 14. 
Stories must be about 1500 words. They may ap- 
peal to both boys and girls or to either. Non-fiction 
material is preferable with photos. Human interest 
accepted. Science material needed. Should be no 
more than 1000 words plus about 8 photos 
(glossy). Cartoons, suitable for young readers, 
needed—likewise jokes. How-to articles or articles 
on hobbies (esp. with photos) are needed. Par- 
ticularly for girls. Seasonal material should be 
sent at least three months before date of issue. Not 
published during July and August. Ten issues 
monthly. Payment is up to 2c a word and $3 to $5 
for photos. Always include reply envelope for re- 
jects. 


Children’s Activities, 1111 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. E. H. Wells, Publisher and Editor. We 
use non-denominational stories for children ages 
3 through 12. Stories about animals, fantasy, sports, 
adventure, mystery, historical, everyday child ex- 
periences, humorous and seasonal. Non-fiction 
about animals, hobbies, biography, and general 
subjects of interest to children. Simple one-act 
plays. Stories 700 to 2,000 words. Serials, 2 to 4 
chapters, 1400 words per chapter. Simple songs 


Juvenile Magazine Markets 


for children to sing and play on the piano. Poems 
1 to 3 stanzas and good story-poems. Handwork 
and activities—things to make or do. Puzzles. 
Payment according to value of material. 


Children’s Stories, The Otterbein Press, 240 W. 
Fifth St., Dayton 2, Ohio. Norma Jean Sullivan, 
Editor. Material of interest to children, ages 6 to 8 
. .. poety that gives Christian meaning to the 
child’s world . . . simple puzzles, make-it articles, 
games, creative activity ideas . . . some photos 
and line drawings. 


The Christian Science Monitor, Family Features 
Page, One Norway St., Boston 15, Mass. Herbert 
E. Thorson. ““We seek non-fiction type of material 
for the Youth Section of THe CurisTIAN SCIENCE 
Monitor. Reports of activities in the teen-age to 
30 area. Unusual careers, hobbies, and interests of 
this age group—their impressions of today’s activi- 
ties in the business world, fashions, music, travel, 
etc. In general, material that makes interesting 
reading to this younger audience—as well as 
adults. We prefer articles from 200 to 800 words 
in length.” 


Datebook, 71 Washington Pl., New York 11, N. Y. 
Arthur Unger, Editor. “We use fiction, non-fiction 
and fillers aimed at girls 13-18. Greatest need is 
for fiction, under 3000 words, preferably first per- 
son but not necessarily so, concerning discoveries 
about life and the search for self-fulfillment. Stories 
must be psychologically authentic and avoid con- 
fession cliches and unrealistic solutions. Non-fic- 
tion and fillers should cover self-improvement, 
fashion and grooming, current trends and fads, 
humor. Payment for fiction and non-fiction ranges 
from $25 to $300, depending upon quality, im- 
portance and position. Shorts and fillers from $1 
to $15. All on acceptance.” 


Friends, 240 W. Fifth St., Dayton 2, Ohio. Bruce 
Hilton, Editor.“This market is wide open for 
short-short fiction, 1100 to 1500 words; writer 
must know early teen-agers, 12 to 14 years old. 
Want O. Henry twists and good-natured humor. 
Also buying similar length articles on contem- 
porary athletes, entertainers, etc., who set good 
example for youth (query first). Rates have been 
raised ; average Ic and up.” 


Friendways, Fifth & Chestnut Sts., Anderson, Ind. 
Beth Williams, Editor. FrieNnpways is a church 
school paper for boys and girls of junior age. This 
publication endeavors to provide a source of read- 
ing material which will challenge and guide junior 
age boys and girls in Christian living. Included in 
this paper are purposeful stories of adventure, 
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sports, world friendship, missions, historical and 
Bible background, seasonal themes, and modern 
life situations. Short serials of two to five chapters 
are considered. Length of stories submitted for 
consideration should be between 800 and 1500 
words. Articles of 150 to 500 words on Christian 
| biography, nature, music, sports, travel, things to 
| make and do, vocations, and books are desired. 
Puzzles, ideas for family fun, poems, and brief 


meditations are used. m 


Light and Life Evangel, Winona Lake, Ind. Helen 
E. Hull, Editor. “We need short stories, 2500-3000 
} words; serial stories, preferably not longer than 
eight chapters of 2500 words each. Strong and 
lively characterization and good plotting should 
be used to point up some phase of moral or spir- 
itual truth. No sermonizing or preaching. Articles, 
around 2000 words, centered around individual or 
group achievements, preferably with some religi- 
ous angle. Good photographs will help sales. No 
dull, encyclopedic articles. Short, pointed devo- 
tional articles, 500-800 words. Payment is one 
cent a word, on acceptance.” 


My Chum, Christian Family Publications, One 
Penn Ave., Glen Ellyn, Ill. Dr. Martin P. Simon, 
Editor. My Cuum magazine is for children, ages 
four to 14. “‘We need adventure stories, 1200-2200 
words. All stories must have Christian teaching 
and spiritual motivation woven into the story as a 
natural thing along with the development of the 
plot. 

“Especially need Christian adventure stories for 
boys, ages 10-14. Missionary biographies, fillers 
are acceptable; some cartoons. 

“Also Christian fiction adapted for the younger 
ages; should not go beyond 1000 words.” 


One, 422 S. Fifth St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Charles Lutz, Editor. ONE is a Lutheran monthly 
for youth, ages 15-25. Need short stories up to 
2500 words, feature articles up to 1800 words. 
Prefer material with theological orientation or 
spiritual significance ; must be pertinent to youth. 
Photos should accompany: articles. Buy a little 
poetry, especially light verse, and quizzes or puz- 
zles with Christian-education value. Pay 1-1¥c 
a word, on acceptance. 


Pictures and Stories, The Methodist Publishing 
House, 201 Eighth Ave., S., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
Miss Mattie Lula Cooper, Editor. A story paper 
for primary children 6-8 years, length, 900 words 
or less; short poems; payment on acceptance, 1% 
cents per word, more for quality. 


Primary World, Winona Lake, Ind. Helen E. Hull, 
Editor. “A paper for children 6 to 8 years. We 
need short activity articles, about 200-400 words, 
illustrated if possible with good line drawings, 
which will give the child something to do (games) 
or to make, or to think about (reasoning exer- 
cises). No fiction. Our stories are staff-written, to 
correlate with Sunday-school lessons.” 


Progress, Lee’s Summit, Mo. James E. Sweaney, 





Editor. ““Procress wants articles, poetry, and fic- 
tion that will stimulate right thinking in young 
people without being “preachy” or dull. No manu- 
scripts featuring crime, guns, hunting, fishing, in- 
sect collecting, racial prejudice, or meat-eating 
can be accepted. We cannot use manuscripts em- 
phasizing illness and physical handicaps. Material 
submitted should appeal to both boy and girl 
readers, not just girl readers. 

“Many manuscripts that we receive are about 
young people and their problems but are slanted to 
adult readers. Our purpose is not to inform adults 
about young people or how to deal with or handle 
young people. To be acceptable, manuscripts must 
be directed to the young readers themselves. 

“Lengths desired are as follows: Articles, 100 
to 1500 words; stories, 1000 to 2500 words; poems 
not over 16 lines. Payment, Ic a word for prose, 
25c a line for poetry, on acceptance.” 


The Queen’s Work, 3115 S. Grand Blvd., St. 
Louis 8, Mo. (Rev.) Herbert O’H. Walker, S.J., 
Editor. Authenticate true stories—1500 words. 
Career articles—1000 words. Interviews with out- 
standing Catholics—1500 words. No market for: 
poetry, fiction, historical pieces, or fillers. 


Stories for Children, Fifth and Chestnut St., An- 
derson, Ind. Mae R. McAlpine, Editor. “Stories 
FOR CHILDREN is a paper for kindergarten and 
primary children. This paper has a definite char- 
acter-building and religious tone. It seeks to help 
children form atitudes that lead to right conduct. 
The contents are based on child experiences and 
interests. Missionary, world friendship, Bible, sea- 
sonal, and child-life stories of 300 to 700 words 
are used. Simple suggestions for things to make 
and do should be accompanied by easy-to-follow 
instructions. Puzzles, picture studies, and games 
from foreign lands may be 150 to 300 words in 
length. Vocabulary, sentence structure, and ideas 
should be simple enough for the primary child to 
read and understand.” 


Story Friends and Words of Cheer, Mennonite 
Publishing House, Scottdale, Pennsylvania. Helen 
Trumbo, Editor. Story Frienps is a weekly story 
paper for children ages 4-8. Life for readers of 
Story Frienps is full of why’s and how’s and 
where’s. Questions that concern their spiritual 
growth can be answered by stories from their 
everyday experiences at home, school, and church. 
Stories can answer children’s questions about God, 
Jesus, the Bible, and prayer; give patterns of for- 
giveness, honesty and trust; suggest experiences in 
giving; introduce foreign children and mission- 
aries; and make children aware of the world God 
has made. 

The characters should be of similar age to 
readers of Story Frienps, who, in situations simi- 
lar to their own, make thoughtful, unselfish de- 
cisions. By identifying themselves with these char- 
acters the children may be influenced to choose the 
right. 

Stories should never be “preachy.” The religious 
values should be built into them and not tacked on. 
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They should contribute to character building and 
enlarge the children’s concepts of happy home and 
church life. 

Length of stories should be 400-900 words. 

Worps oF CHEER is a weekly story paper for 
children ages 9-14. Energetic and eager to learn, 
juniors and intermediates crave stories of ad- 
venture and action. Stories of courage in solving 
problems of Christian living, loyalty to church and 
home, and achievement need to be written in a 
vital, energetic style. Articles which encourage a 
love for nature and interest in worth-while hob- 
bies, and stories based on church history and 
Christian biography with authentic backgrounds 
are desired. Characters must be real, dialogue 
convincing, action characteristic, but Christian. 

Mission news, missionary stories, and reports 
of worth-while service activities should inspire this 
age group to adopt and practice ideals of Chris- 
tian service. 

Stories with an evangelistic emphasis should 
present the decision for Christ as a definite, but 
normal, reasonable experience of a child under 
the influence of the Christian home and church. 
The characters should demonstrate that our belief 
in love and peace applies to everyday living and 
that Christmas can not follow the patterns of the 
world. 

Stories 1500-2000 words. Articles 800-1000 
words. Short poems and fillers of inspiration, na- 
ture, and religious themes are used. 


Straight, 8100 Hamilton Ave., Cincinnati 31, 
Ohio. Sam Stone, Jr., Editor. StraicuHT is a 
weekly magazine for young people, ages 12-17. It 
is largely distributed through Christian Sunday 
schools. 

Fiction: Stories of 1000 to 1800 words; occa- 
sionally use two and three-part serials of 1000 to 
1200 words each. Stories must appeal to teen-agers 
and have well-constructed, interesting, and excit- 
ing plots. Stories must also have character build- 
ing elements. Main characters should be teen-age 
boys and girls. Subjects can be: church work, spe- 
cial days, school incidents, family situations, travel, 
dating, missionary, sports, camp experiences, etc. 
Payment for short stories up to $25; up to $20 an 
installment for serials. 

Features: 1000 to 1200 word articles on: 
church activities for teen-agers, biography, voca- 
tions, teen problems, Bible study, how-to-make 
handy items (with sketch for artist’s use in illus- 
tration), and others. Payment up to Ic a word. 

Bible puzzles only are bought, with Bible words 
and themes; crossword puzzles and other popular 
adaptations. Title each item submitted. Payment 
up to $5.00 when usable art is included. We do 
not buy poetry, fillers, jokes. 

Photographs and Art: Photographs of teen-age 
activities, projects, parties, sports; seasonal. Pay- 
ment up to $7.00. Illustrations are done free- 
lance on assignment, black and white and two- 
color. Send samples of your work. Payment up 
to $35. Cartoons depicting teen life. Submit rough 
sketch or finished art. Payment $10-25. 
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Teens, 1701-1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. Dick King, Editor. For boys and girls from 12 
to 14 years. Short stories, 1900 to 2000 words. 
Short articles (with photographs, if possible) +450 
words. Fillers, up to 250 words. Brief poetry and 
cartoons. Pays lc a word, minimum, following ac- 
ceptance. 


Trails for Juniors, The Methodist Publishing 
House, 201 Eighth Ave., S., Nashville 3, Tenn 
Miss Marion C. Armstrong, Editor. A church 
magazine for children 9, 10 11 years old or 4th, 
5th, 6th grades of The Methodist Church. Stories, 
1500-1800 words in length; poetry; articles as 
requested by editor, payment upon acceptance, 
about 1% cents a word and more for quality 
manuscripts. 


Twelve/Fifteen, 201 Eighth Ave., S., Nashville, 
Tenn. Miss Margaret Barnhart, Editor. Short 
Stories 2500-3500 words, Serials 18,000-30,000 
words. Articles: Nature study, science, personal 
relations, personality improvement, Bible, religion, 
how-to-do and how-to-make features, sports, 
photo-features, articles with first class photos 
(8x10 glossies) given first consideration. 1'/2 
cents and up. All material should be slanted to 
young teens, ages 12, 13, and 14. 


Venture, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa. A. Reigner, Editor. VENTURE is a 32-page 
monthly magazine for boys and girls 12-14. 


Fiction: A typical issue of the magazine will 
contain two stories of about 2500 words each, one 
slanted to boys and one to girls. The boys’ story 
is most likely to deal with sports, adventure, mys- 
tery, space, or humor. The characters may be all 
boys. The girls’ story is most likely to deal with 
social situations and to have some boy-girl interest 
in it. However, girls’ stories may also deal with 
adventure, mystery, or humor. 

Feature Articles: Feature articles may range in 
length from 500 to 2000 words, depending upon 
the nature of the material. Articles should deal 
with subjects of vital interest to junior highs- 
such as, physical and personal development, man- 
ners, self-improvement, science, nature, hobbies, 
achievements of teen-agers, vocational informa- 
tion, biography. If an article is illustrated by 
photos, these must be sharp, clear, glossy prints, 
about 8 x 10 inches, of professional quality. 

Short Articles: We need good ideas for things 
to make—materials must be inexpensive and easily 
obtainable; occasional party plans; original puz- 
zles and quizzes; original ideas for a humor page. 
The magazine will contain some inspirational ma- 


terial, usually solicited, but contributions are 
welcome. 


Vision, M.P.O. Box 179, St. Louis 66, Mo. Guin 
Ream, Editor. Vision goes primarily to youth be- 
tween the ages of 12-17 in Christian Churches 
(Disciples of Christ). Free-lance stories, whole- 
some but not preachy, are considered and should 
be 3000 words or less. Educational photo-features 
up to 1500 words are used. Also poetry, puzzles 
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and cartoons for youth. Payment lc word on ac- 
ceptance. 


Walther League Messenger, 875 N. Dearborn, 
Chicago 10, Ill. Alfred P. Klausler, Editor. High 
school group with material geared to 14-21 age. 
Religious. Before submitting mss. drop note to 
editor. 


Wee Wisdom, Lee’s Summit, Mo. Jane Palmer, 
Editor. ““We are overstocked on stories, poems, 
and songs at this time. Can use a few dot and 
hidden picture puzzles.” 


The Young Crusader, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evan- 
ston, Illinois. Lillian Luney (Mrs. Edmund A.), 
Editor. THe Younc Crusaper is for children 
aged 6-12. Stories should be less than 1000 words. 
Payment is 2c per word. Stories should have a 
temperance emphasis (total abstinence), or good 
citizenship, character training, world friendship, 
and total abstinence from alcohol and other nar- 
cotics. We also stress safety, kindness to animals, 
health promotion. 


Young People, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. David D. Raycroft, Editor. “Our readership 
ranges from 16 years on up—with emphasis on 
teen-agers (16-18) and older youth—young adult. 
“Fiction—2000-2500 words. The theme does not 
necessarily need to be in a religious vein, but the 
material should be worthy of appearing in a Chris- 
tian publication. It should have a definite Chris- 
tian tone and purpose (no moralizing or sermons, 
please) and should be of a high literary quality. 
“Non-fiction—750-1000 words. Personality pro- 
files (young people who are doing exciting things), 
sketches on out-standing historical and religious 
figures—past and present, sketches on intriguing 
and different “footnotes to history,” articles on 
travel and carefully researched articles on space, 
modern communications, latest developments in 
scientific world. We pay one cent a word on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Youth, Fifth and -Chestnut, Anderson, Ind. Ken- 
neth F. Hall, Editor. Age span is 12-24—hence 
junior high, senior high, and older youth. 

Short stories to 2500 words. Character-building, 
but not “preachy” stories. Welcome stories built 
around crucial issues of concern to youth. Pay- 
ment $4.00 per thousand words on acceptance. 

Feature articles of about 1000 words. Timely 
themes of concern to youth. No travelogues. Arti- 
cle is more acceptable if accompanied by photos 
or drawings. How-to. Personality sketches. Same 
rate as above plus fees for photos (which can be 
returned). Limited quantity of poetry. Ten cents 
a line. Some humorous. Some nature apprecia- 
tion within religious framework. 


Youth for Christ Magazine, 109 N. Cross, 
Wheaton, Ill. Warren Wiersbe, Editor. “This is 
strictly a teen-age readership. We use how-to-do-it 
features, success stories, biography, fiction, and 
challenges for living the Christian life. The em- 
phasis is evangelical. 





“Our biggest need is for exciting, teen-slanted 
fiction of 1200-1500 words. Something other 
than the usual boy-meets-girl tale, or the failure 
who finally makes success. We pay up to $40 for 
good fiction. We like humor in our stories. 

“There’s also need for modern success stories 
about evangelical Christians, especially athletes. 
Also for informative articles about today’s world— 
space achievements, automobiles, etc.—all teen- 
slanted. 

“We don’t use photo features. Our men supply 
these. Always eager to see teen cartoons. No smok- 
ing, dancing, or sex, please! 

“Also anxious for top teen cover photo shots. 
Prefer crew-cuts to waves. Teen attire must be 
tasteful, no shorts or short-shorts.” 


Youth’s Comrade, 6401 The Paseo, Box 6076, 
Kassas City 10, Mo. Robert D. Troutman, Editor. 
“Fiction—Stories should vividly portray definite 
Christian emphasis or character-building values, 
without being preachy. Setting, plot, and action 
should be realistic. 

“Serials—Length should be six to eight chapters 
with length of each chapter conforming to fiction 
length requirements for each periodical. 

“Informational Articles—Short articles of gen- 
eral interest on nature, travel, history, and science 
are frequently used. They should be 500 to 1200 
words in length, and when possible accompanied 
by photos or other illustrative material. Photo 
prints should be 5 x 7 inches and up in size. 

“§ pecial—Devotional, biographical, and inspira- 
tional articles from the evangelical approach, up 
to 1000 words, are considered. 

““Poetry—Verse up to 20 lines is used. 

“We publish the following magazines: 

“Conquest — A 64-page, pocket-size, monthly 
magazine of devotional and inspirational reading 
for teen-agers and young adults, using general and 
religious articles, verse, short stories up to 2500 
words, but no serials. 

“Younc Apu.t Topics, TEEN Topics, JUNIOR 
Topics—Quarterly magazines of programs and 
suggestions for leaders of youth groups. Can use 
short articles on. promotion and organization. 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Do you know about simultaneous submissions’ rights? Do you know the vast 


difference they can make in your income if youre a writer of juveniles? Do 


you want to be paid two or three or even four times for the same story? Of 


course you do, and this article tells you how you can. 


Hidden Assets 
in the 


Juvenile 
Market 


By 
Jane Fitz-Randolph 


Ir you are a juvenile writer with ten or more 
sales to your credit, you probably have 
buried treasure right in your own file cabinet. 
If you have yet to make your first sales in this 
field, a new and radical departure from the 
rules and ethics that have always governed 
the marketing of manuscripts provides you 
with an incentive to do your level best to 
reach your goals. 

Recently I received a typical letter referring 
to this departure. “We shall be very happy to 
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release all rights to your story ‘Rodney’s Air 
Show Adventure’,” wrote Vera Bethel, As- 
sistant Editor of Story Papers, Light and Life 
Press. “We have been encouraging our writ- 
ers to make multiple submissions—sort of a 
syndication process. The religious juvenile 
market is largely non-competitive since each 
church has its own constituency, and most 
editors are willing to buy ‘simultaneous sub- 
missions’ rights.” 

Does this mean, you will ask incredulously, 














that I can send the same story to two differ- 
ent markets at the same time? News of this 
kind is as shocking and at the same time as 
pleasant as being told that you had an un- 
known uncle who had died and left you ten 
thousand dollars—and as unbelievable as a 
report that the law of gravity had been re- 
pealed. Nevertheless, it is true. If you abide 
by the rules, you not only may, but are en- 
couraged to, submit the same manuscript to 
not just two, but three or even four editors 
at the same time. 

This not only multiplies the income you can 
collect on any given script, but it eliminates 
many of the difficulties involved in trying to 
get seasonable or timely material to several 
possible markets within a limited period. 
The plan was evolved by editors of certain 
religious juveniles themselves, in an effort to 
make juvenile writing more rewarding finan- 
cially for their writers, and so to attract better 
manuscripts to their publications. It is of 
tremendous significance to you. 

Because so many questions were being 
asked by writers about the multiple submis- 
sion plan, and because so much conflicting 
information about it was being circulated, 
the National Writers Club, a non-profit serv- 
ice organization for free-lance writers, whose 
headquarters is in Denver, Colorado, con- 
ducted a survey of the juvenile market to 
provide reliable information on this and per- 
tinent matters. The survey covered 85 reli- 
gious and 25 secular juvenile publications. 
Thirty of these, the survey showed, either ad- 
vocate and promote the multiple submis- 
sion plan or are using it on a trial basis. As 
many more, although they do not buy on this 
plan, do buy reprint rights. Some of these buy 
not only second, but third or fourth, rights; 
and most publications pay as much or almost 
as much for the subsidiary rights as they nor- 
mally pay for the first rights. Some are even 
willing to accept tear sheets of the story or 
article as it appeared in another publication, 
thus eliminating for the author the necessity 
for retyping. Most publications, however, 
prefer that the scripts be retyped, even 
though the story has been printed. 

Obviously, if a plan based on so radical a 
departure from normal submission proced- 
ures—and one that so favors writers—is to 
operate satisfactorily, all writers must as- 
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sume the responsibility of seeing that it does 
operate efficiently and effectively. To abuse 
a privilege is inevitably to lose it. More than 
70 per cent of the juvenile editors surveyed 
were opposed to the multiple submission 
plan, most of them violently so. It is up to 
writers—each individual one of us—to prove 
that the plan can work, to follow carefully 
the very definite rules governing the plan, 
and thus, by justifying the faith these 
pioneering editors have shown in us, to open 
more such markets for our manuscripts. The 
rules, together with a list of the various publi- 
cations that operate under the multiple sub- 
misssion plan and those that buy subsidiary 
rights, are given at the close of this article. 

Certain other facts gleaned from the survey 
are of utmost importance to the responsible 
writer and will help you to make your juve- 
nile material more acceptable to editors. 
More than half of the juvenile magazines 
buy 50 per cent to 100 per cent of their 
manuscripts unsolicited. This would be very 
encouraging to writers were it not that, in 


several instances, it represents a decline of , 


10 per cent in the past two years. 


The cause for this reduced buying can be 
laid directly at the doorstep of the writers 
themselves. Three-fourths of the editors sur- 
veyed state that a major reason for rejection 
of scripts is the fact that the material sub- 
mitted is not appropriate to the given maga- 
zine or for the age group toward which it is 
directed. This is an unforgivable error on the 
part of writers, and is a threat to the whole 
free-lance system. If the handling of unsolic- 
ited, unusable manuscripts becomes so bur- 
densome to editors that they cannot cope 
with it, they will have no alternative but to 
find other methods of securing material for 
their publications. At the present time there 
are publications that prefer not to be in- 
cluded in major market lists, simply because 
they do not wish to be bothered with a flood 
of unusable scripts. 

Seventy-five per cent of the editors state 
that a major cause of rejecting scripts is that 
the writers turn out material that is dull and 
pointless, lacking in professional skill. Almost 
as many report that lack of anything new to 
say, failure to get any freshness into manu- 
scripts, is another major cause of rejections. 

Other reasons listed for rejections are that 
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the script is not written on the child’s plane 
of interest, the characterization in stories is 
poor, there is irresponsible or immoral moti- 
vation of characters, actions are impossible or 
implausible, or description of scenes or events 
is inaccurate. Editors of religious juveniles 
state that there is often a failure to meet high 
Christian standards, a lack of spiritual em- 
phasis, or an unfamiliarity with the maga- 
zine’s purpose in non-fiction. 

Consider your work objectively with these 
points in mind before you send it out. You 
owe it to yourself and to all other writers— 
and, it goes without saying, to busy editors 
—to acquaint yourself thoroughly with the 
markets for which you wish to write. Never 
send anything to any market with which you 
are not personally familiar. This does not 
mean merely reading the market lists; mar- 
ket lists are an invaluable aid, but they do not 
take the place of analytical study of copies 
of the publications themselves. Editors are 
glad to send sample copies if you will send 
15c to cover postage and handling. And if 
you also state that you are interested in writ- 
ing for the publication, the editor is likely to 
send you a helpful leaflet stating his needs 
and giving suggestions for making your 
manuscript acceptable to him. Pay attention 
to it. 

The juvenile magazines, both religious and 
secular, offer a good market. Many of the re- 
ligious publications are weeklies, using a great 
deal of material. More than half of those sur- 
veyed reported that their inventories were 
low in one or more fields, with the greatest 
continuous demand for short fiction and for 
articles. No writer need feel that there is a 
lack of demand for his work. But he does 
need to understand that professionalism is 
required, and be prepared to supply editors 
with a high quality of the kind of material 
wanted. Most editors are genuinely helpful 
and will encourage writers who show an 
understanding of their magazines and the 
ability to write within the scope of their in- 
terests, 

The rules for multiple submission and for 
resale of published manuscripts are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Do not try to use the multiple submission 
plan until you have established yourself as 
a professional writer by building up some 
sales to your credit first. You are only doing 


yourself and all other writers harm when you 
submit manuscripts that are not truly profes- 
sional in quality. 

2. Never submit manuscripts on this plan 
to any publication except those included in 
this list, or publications whose editors have 
told you they accept multiple submissions. 

3. Never submit the same manuscript to 
competing markets. 

4. When you do submit the same manu- 
script to more than one publication at a 
time, be sure to state this fact clearly on the 
first page or title page of your manuscript, 
naming the other publications to which you 
are submitting it. 

5. Send original typescripts only. Do not 
send carbons. 

6. Most publications buy all rights at the 
time of initial purchase. Therefore, before 
you offer second, third, or fourth rights to 


‘ any publication, be sure to obtain a release 


of all but the first rights from the publication 
that first printed your story or article. 

7. In offering a manuscript for sale of sub- 
sidiary rights, be sure to state on the manu- 
script that it has been published before, and 
tell where; state also that you have obtained 
a release from the original purchaser. 

8. Always study analytically copies of the 
actual publication, along with information 
in market lists, before you submit anything. 


Markets for Resale or Multiple Submission 
of Juvenile Manuscripts 


This market list has deliberately omitted 
specific details of the kinds of stories or ar- 
ticles wanted, on the assumption that the 
professional writer will either know these 
things or make it his business to find out. 
Be sure you know your market before sub- 
mitting anything. 

An asterisk (*) denotes those markets that 

buy on the multiple submission plan. Cana- 
dian markets accept multiple submissions if 
other submissions are outside Canada. 
The Adventurer, General Board of Religious Edu- 
cation, 600 Jarvis St., Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 
Mrs. T. P. Mitchell, Editor. Stories to 2000 words, 
articles 1000 words, verse, for 15-18-year-olds. 
Second rights; tear sheets acceptable. 


American Jr. Red Cross Journal, 18th and E St., 
N. W., Washington 13, D.C. Mrs. Lois S. John- 
son, Editor. Some articles for high school students, 
quizzes and crossword puzzles. Second rights. 
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*The Baptist Student, 127 Ninth Ave., No., Nash- 
ville 3, Tenn. Jo Ann McGinnis, Editorial Assist- 
ant. Short stories for college age, verse. 


Boy’s Life, New Brunswick, N. J. Harry Harchar, 
Editor. Stories 2000-4000 words, serials, articles, 
for boys 8-18. Second rights; tear sheets accept- 
able. 


*Canadian Boy, 229 Queen St. W., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. Wilbur Howard, Editor. Stories 1800- 
2400 words, articles 500-1000 words, verse, fillers, 
for boys 12-15. Multiple submissions all right if 
other submissions are outside Canada. Also second 
rights. 


*Canadian Red Cross Jr., 95 Wellesley St. E., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. C. Joy Tranter, Editor. 
Fiction 200-500 words, serials, articles 200-500 
words, verse, fillers, for children grades 4 through 
7. Second, third, or fourth rights. 


*Children’s Friend, 426 S. Fifth St., Minneapolis 
15, Minn. Gerald Giving, Editor. Stories and 
articles to 1800 words, verse, fillers, for children 
9-11. Second, third, or fourth rights; tear sheets 
acceptable. 


*The Children’s Friend, 40 N. Main St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Mrs. LaVern W. Parmley, Editor. 
Stories for tiny tots from 500-800 words; others 
not more than 1500 words; serials, verse, fillers. 
Second rights; tear sheets acceptable. 


Christian Trails, Third and Reily Sts., Harrisburg, 
Pa. P. B. Christie, Editor. Short stories and arti- 
cles 1000-1200 words, for readers 9-16. Second 
rights. 


*Christian Youth, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa. William C. Jones, Editor. Stories to 1800 
words, serials, articles to 1500 words, verse, fillers 
and puzzles, for primary and young readership. 
Second rights. 


Christ’s Ambassadors Herald, 434 W. Pacific St., 
Springfield, Mo. Dick Champion, Editor. Stories 
1200-1500 words, articles, verse, fillers, for teen- 
agers. Second or third rights. 


Compact, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City. 
Claire Glass, Editor. Stories and articles to 1500 
words for readers 15-21. Third rights; tear sheets 
acceptable. 


Conquest, 6401 The Paseo, Kansas City 10, Mo. 
J. Fred Parker, Editor. Stories to 2500 words, 
articles to 1200 words, verse, fillers, for teen-agers 
and young adults. Second rights sometimes. 


*Contact, 48 E. Franklin St., Huntington, Ind. 
Mary Lou Funk, Editor. Stories to 1500 words, 
articles 500-1000 words. Second, third, fourth 
rights; tear sheets acceptable. 


*Covenant Trails, 5101 N. Francisco Ave., Chi- 
cago 25, Ill. Jane C. Lowell, Editor. Stories, 
articles, verse, filler. Second, third, or fourth 
rights. 
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*Covenant Youth Today, 5101 N. Francisco Ave., 
Chicago 25, Ill. Jane C. Lowell, Editor. Stories, } 
articles, verse, fillers for teen-age and college-age | 
readers. Second, third, or fourth rights. 


Council Fires, Third and Reily Sts., Harrisburg, 
Pa. Eileen Davis, Assoc. Editor. Stories 1500- 
2000 words, articles, for high school and college 
age readers. Second rights. 


Date book, 71 Washington Place, New York City 





11. Art Ungar, Editor. Stories and articles for 
Second, third, or fourth 7 


high school students. 
rights; tear sheets acceptable. 


*Evangel, Winona Lake, Ind. Helen Hull, Editor. 


Stories 2300-2500 words, serials, articles 800-1500 
words, verse, fillers, for college and high school 
readers. Second, third, or fourth rights. 


*Friends, The Otterbein Press, Dayton 2, Ohio 
Stories to 2000 words, articles to 1000 words, for 
readers 12-15. Second rights. 


Friendways, Fifth and Chestnut Sts., Anderson, 
Ind. Mrs. Mae R. McAlpine, Editor. Stories 
1000-1500 words, serials, verse, fillers, for ages 
9-13. Second rights. 


Hicall, 434 W. Pacific St., Springfield 1, Mo 
Dorothy Morris, Editor. Stories 1200-1500 words, 
articles 500-1000 words, for high school readers 
Second, third, or fourth rights. 


Highlights for Children, 968 Main St., Honesdale, 
Pa. Garry Cleveland Myers, Editor. Stories, arti- 
cles, verse, fillers, for children 2-12. Third rights. 
(Retains 2nd rights on scripts it buys. ) 


*The High School Pupil, 226-230 E. Ohio St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Armor D. Peisker, Editor. 
Stories 800-1000 words, serials, articles 500-1000 
words, verse, for teen-agers. Second, third, or 
fourth rights; tear sheets acceptable. 


His, 1519 N. Astor, Chicago 10, Ill. Joseph T 
Bayly, Editor. Very rarely buys second rights to 
articles and verse. 


Journeys, 16-14 S. State St., Elgin, Ill. Hazel M 
Kennedy, Editor. Stories 1800-2400 words, arti- 
cles 900-1200 words, verse, for readers 9-12 
Second rights. 


*Junior Joys, 6401 The Paseo, Kansas City, Mo. 
Lavaun Tombaugh, Editor. Stories 1500-1800 
words, articles 500-1000 words, verse, for readers 
9-11. Second rights. 


*Junior Pupil, 226-230 E. Ohio St., Indianapolis 
4, Ind. Armor D. Peisker, Editor. Stories and 
articles 600-800 words, verse, for readers 9-11 
Second, third, or fourth rights; tear sheets ac- 
ceptable. 


*Lutheran Youth, 57 E. Main St., Columbus 15, 
Ohio. Omar Bonderud, Editor. Stories and arti- 
cles for youth. Second, third, or fourth rights. 


(Continued in June) 
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Studio Training 


For Writers 


I don’t know whether the development of 
Writers Workshops in the United States is 
now extensive enough to be called an educa- 
tional movement, but they are unquestion- 
ably a literary influence of more importance 
than is ordinarily realized. More and more of 
our new writers—particularly our poets— 
have received or will have received instruc- 
tion in such workshops, and it is our estab- 
lished writers—particularly our poets—who 
give the instruction, in rather the same way 
that painters and musicians have, more tra- 
ditionally, instructed the advanced appren- 
tices in their fields. 

Thus, to be concise about a field which is 
itself still amorphous, the Writers Workshops 
have grown up in an attempt to develop a 
method of studio training for writers. If we 
understand what they are and what goes on 
in them, we will understand much of what 
is going on in our fiction and poetry. 

There are frequent mentions of the work- 
shops in our literary journals these days, 
but, or such is my impression, there is little 
comprehension of them. This is under- 
standable enough; the development is quite 
a new one although its ancestor, the compo- 
sition class, probably goes back to Greece 
and was certainly a part of the high school 
curriculum for us all. 

Moreover, the existing workshops are quite 
various and quite variously organized. The 
most highly developed, probably, is the Writ- 
ers Workshop at the State University of 
Iowa, where one may start in creative writ- 


By Vance Bourjaily 


ing as an undergraduate major field as a 
junior and stay with it for six years, emerging 
finally as a Ph.D., with a novel or a book of 
poems or stories as a thesis. Students may 
write for academic credit in the graduate 
schools of Stanford, the Universities of In- 
diana and Denver, and possibly others, and 
there is a workshop for undergraduates, as I 
understand it, at the University of Michigan. 
There are courses, or groups of courses, offer- 
ing similar training at many other colleges 
and universities, and the same sort of work 
is offered in adult education programs and, 
in a necessarily foreshortened way, at the 
summer writers’ conferences. 

I have taught in all four of the various kinds 
of workshops listed above, but the description 
of procedure which follows is drawn largely 
from the one at Iowa, where I have just spent 
two years as visiting lecturer. This title of 
mine is a clarifying misnomer to start with: 
in the workshops, there are no lectures. We 
are not instructors in the workshop meetings, 
but moderators of group discussions. Prior to 
the meeting, which will last two hours, one 
or two pieces of student work have been 
mimeographed and distributed for reading 
and study to all the workshop members and 
instructors. 

This piece of work is no trial draft; the stu- 
dent writer has composed it, conferred about 
it with his advisor—one of the instructors— 
and revised it, perhaps several times. The 
advisor has worked with the student as an 
editor might, but with a difference of the 
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greatest importance to the student: the editor 
attends only to manuscripts which he feels 
may become acceptable for his publication. 
The workshop advistor must be available to 
all his students for all their work. This does 
not mean, however, that every piece of work 
each student does will eventually be dupli- 
cated and presented at a meeting of the 
workshop. In fact, very little of the group’s 
total production is selected for this, and some 
students never achieve it. Thus, when a 
writer has brought his current story or poems 
or novel section to the point where his ad- 
visor judges it ready for workshop schedul- 
ing, the writer has achieved something not 
unlike the elation of an acceptance for pub- 
lication. 

The session itself, then, becomes, on the 
classroom scale, the emotional equivalent of 
publication and criticism. There is almost in- 
evitably one particularly influential critic on 
the writer’s side: this is the advisor who has 
made the selection, and it is curious with 
what intensity one becomes committed to 
the defense of a student’s work which one 
has sponsored. 


There are, ideally at least, one or more other 
advisors who will be present at the meeting 
and whose view of the work at hand will be 
equally influential and more objective. Not 
uncommonly we find in sitting as a panel of 
three that while one of us is committed to his 
student’s story, a second will find it quite 
serid@usly flawed and the third, taking a mid- 
dle position, will therefore be best fitted to 
conduct the meeting. There is nothing arti- 
ficial about this, really; it is almost predicta- 
ble that three individuals, even if at the same 
level of critical competence, will divide them- 
selves as most approving, least approving, 
and in the middle. A brief pre-meeting con- 
sultation will disclose which is which. I ought 
to note here that in workshops where there is 
only one instructor, the contrasting opinions 
are generally advanced by those students in 
the group who are mature enough to have 
achieved defensible critical positions. 


In the discussion which now occupies the 
workshop meeting, the work at hand under- 
goes exhaustive textual analysis. The work- 
shops, indeed, could hardly exist valuably 
without making major use of the techniques 
of the current established mode of criticism 
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—that is, explication of texts, analysis of 
effects, examination of detail to illuminate 
meaning, rather than simple pronouncement 
of judgment. This critical method itself re- 
sembles, and may even be psychologically de- 
rived from, the silent and generally unarticu- 
lated analysis a writer makes for himself of a 
work in progress as part of the process of re- 
vision. This the students are now doing as a 
group, with a colleague’s work as example. 
They have learned the vocabulary and ap- 
proach of this mode of criticism in accom- 
panying courses in the analysis of established 
works of literature; they have learned it 
through their own reading and through at- 
tending past sessions of the workshop. The 
author receives from them, and the instruc- 
tors, a more thorough explication of his work 
than he will ever have in his life as a recog- 
nized artist, up to the point where he wins 
the Nobel prize. 

For the other members of the group these 
exercises in analysis extend the mind and de- 
velop muscle for the kind of examination to 
which they must learn to submit their own 
work. 


Can Creative Writing Be Taught? 


And as for a reason why the arrival of work- 
shops had to coincide with the arrival of this 
particular critical method, it is precisely be- 
cause we are teaching creative writing, not 
courses in the magazine article, the news 
story, the children’s book or how to write 
greeting card verse. For the latter one may, 
perhaps, suggest a form to be followed; but 
what is most essentially creative about crea- 
tive writing is that each individual work 
originates its own, organic form. So in teach- 
ing we can establish no rules, we can only 
examine works, one by one. 

Now, and quite legitimately, an old and 
cynical question may be raised: can creative 
writing be taught? In so far as this question 
means, can talent be instilled, the answer will 
always be, of course not. But talent is not the 
problem; in a country as big as ours, with its 
high rate of literacy, writing talent is a plen- 
tiful commodity. Consider that in each of the 
thousands of high schools in the land there 
is at least one student who seems to his teach- 
ers exceptionally gifted in writing. Consider 
that in each of the hundreds of colleges and 
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universities there is also at least one student 
who heads the literary magazine and who 
astonishes his teachers by the quality of his 
prose or poetry; but consider, too, that in this 
jump from one educational level to the next, 
the thousands have been already reduced to 
hundreds. This does not mean that the talent 
was less than genuine in the first instance; it 
means rather that the talent did not develop. 
Now consider that this year there will be 
dozens of first books published, or first stories, 
or first poems; the hundreds have become 
dozens, and of the dozens there will be no 
more than three or four who will actually 
pursue careers as serious writers to the point 
of being recognized, and even three is a high 
estimate. 

These three will have, it is safe to say, talent 
of a high order, yet they will have surpassed, 
in achievement, other equal talents, at every 
level of elimination. What are the qualities 
and conditions which have enabled A to suc- 
ceed, when B through X have failed? 


Luck is one and energy another; as with 
talent, no man can endow another with 
them. Some of the rest are the same traits of 
human character by which men arrive at 
other goals. These a workshop can, in my 
belief, foster. A must have a strong sense of 
the goal itself and of its worth, a rather blind 
ambition to achieve it, a slightly paranoiac 
confidence that he will, and a sometimes pig- 
headed toughness in meeting early discour- 
agement. In addition to these personal qual- 
ities. A must have time, and this, too, the 
workshop offers him. 

The sense of goal and of its worth, to take 
these points in order, is the common property 
of any community of writers, and in joining 
a workshop A joins such a community. 

The ambition to achieve the goal is given a 
good deal of impetus for A when he finds 
himself in a competitive situation, for per- 
haps the first time in his life, with other mem- 
bers of a group in which his talent is not 
unique; up to now it may have seemed to 
him, from his teachers’ enthusiasm and other 
such signs, that to possess talent was distinc- 
tion enough—now he learns that he must use 
it and use it hard if he is to stand out in any 
way in this group of equally gifted peers. 

As for the confidence, he will gain it if his 
endowment is really equal, for every student 


writer has his hours of encouragement and 
his days of triumph. In the same way, there 
will be occasions of discouragement and de- 
feat for A and from these will come the 
necessary toughness, perhaps, for in the 
workshop situation, as in life (though it may 
be harder to perceive what coin to use), de- 
feat need never be accepted as long as one 
can pay the tuition. 

The same kind of ambition and toughness, 
it is worth adding, must often be shared ina 
writer’s life by his wife, if he is to survive. 
One need only see a graduate student’s wife 
sitting beside him in a workshop meeting at 
which his work is under discussion, or visit 
her in the cramped student apartment from 
which she goes to her job or in which she 
cares for infants, to realize that it is well this 
couple is learning the indignations and in- 
dignities of an artist’s life in a relatively pro- 
tected situation. 

It is admittedly the community of writers 
rather than the teacher specifically which is 
responsible for providing the values so far 
claimed. There are other values in this cate- 
gory. In a country as fragmented as the U.S., 
to borrow an observation from Mr. Paul 
Engle, who heads the Iowa workshop, there 
is no regular literary community in a capital 
city, organized around a certain coffee house 
or sidewalk cafe. The workshops can fill the 
yearning for such an ambience in many ways. 
This yearning may vary from student to stu- 
dent, from a simple matter of wanting to live 
among people who will discuss literature with 
passion, to the more complicated need for a 
community against which to rebel. These 
things, a workshop can be, but it should be 
made clear that it cannot be expected to help 
much unless the student can be associated 
with it for a couple of years; two weeks in the 
summer, though one may meet some people 
and pick up some tips, will hardly initiate, 
let alone complete, the character develop- 
ment which must take place—the develop- 
ment of a sense of goal and its worth, of 
serious ambition, of confidence and tough- 
ness. Nor can it really teach the analytical 
habits discussed earlier in this essay. 


The Teacher’s Role 


I have not yet spoken of the time which I 
said A would need, and now I shall; to speak 
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of it is to begin to define the role of the 
teacher. 

Let me say first that I was skeptical about 
being able to do very much as a teacher of 
writing when I came to Iowa; perhaps the 
skepticism was no more than a reflection 
of my having felt inadequate in previous 
teaching in less developed workshops, but it 
was in any case skepticism, not cynicism; I 
could hardly have accepted the job had my 
mind been really closed in cynicism. Let me 
add that I have confirmed the conclusions 
which follow, as to what a writer can do in 
teaching writing, through many conversa- 
tions with students who have been my 
friends. There was no reason for them to 
have dissembled with me; these were not 
student-teacher friendships; these were my 
hunting companions, men who followed me 
at bat in softball and called my bluffs in 
poker; there were several for whose work I 
had considerable respect, too, perhaps to the 
extent of having felt a bit competitive myself. 

What they said, what I feel I have observed, 
is that an experienced writer can save a 
younger colleague some of the time he needs; 
he can substitute, to some extent, his experi- 
ence for the trial and error method by which 
he himself learned to write, and which is the 
only other way. He can, within the limita- 
tions of his taste, recognize what is sound in 
another writer’s work, and confirm the lat- 
ter’s tentative recognition of it; he can gen- 
erally, because he has had to do it in some 
bitterness for himself, catch what is false, 
or slovenly, or unclear, or pretentious, or un- 
worthy and kill, as it must be killed, the 
younger writer’s secret hope that it will get 
by, or that it is somehow better than he dares 
think. 

Nothing is ever better than one dares think, 
though it may be different from what one 
thinks it is; to learn this can save years. 

Not only can the writer-teacher save time, 
he can encourage the apprentice to make 
good use of the time of his indenture to the 
workshop. These are the only days he will 
ever know, unless he has or will earn a good 
deal of money, when the workshop student 
need feel no pressure to publish; the senior 
writer, as a man who knows that publication 
is not achievement but only its first step, and 
as a figure whose praise can perhaps be ac- 
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cepted as meaningful if it is accorded spar- 
ingly, is in a position to try to persuade the 
younger man to ignore publication for a 
time, to use these days of his apprenticeship 
for experiment, for extension of himself from 
what he knows safely he can do in his writ- 
ing, to things he imagines can be done, and 
which he might otherwise never try. 

There is one further thing which I believe 
a writer-teacher can do, not for the student 
who is ready to participate in the workshop 
as described, but for beginners, even less de- 
veloped. I am not as secure in suggesting this 
as I might be, for it is the result only of one 
semester’s improvisation of an idea of teach- 
ing, which I have just been allowed to try. I 
think it has worked, but for proof it would 
have to be tried with several more groups, 
for the one I have just worked with may have 
been unusual. I think that for beginners, one 
can devise a course in which the freedom of 
initiative to write whatever one wishes, which 
prevails in the workshop, is replaced by a 
series of assigned problems to solve. These 
must be difficult problems, in matters like 
establishment of tone, conveyance of specific 
mood, organization of time, manipulation of 
symbol and so on. Through this course, one 
may hope to accomplish something invalua- 
ble: that, in trying to excel at what becomes a 
game of solving problems, the beginners can 
learn to know the exhilaration of feeling 
writing to be an exalted form of play, which, 
whatever its validity as an aesthetic principle, 
is a sensation all writers have—if all too 
rarely—in their very best moments. Note this 
kind of course as a possibility; the workshop 
movement, in its present form, is no more 
than twenty-five years old, and such a course 
is only one of many possible developments. 

If a teacher can do these things, it probably 
should be asked how the doing will affect 
him as a writer. I can only answer tenta- 
tively, for it is possible that the benefits I 
will list—and I list them in answer to the 
frequent suggestion that academic labor is 
somehow bad for one—would diminish in 
time. One benefit is the necessity of discover- 
ing what one knows about one’s craft and 
articulating it. Another is a profound sharp- 
ening of one’s own analytic powers. Yet an- 
other is the possibility, since one will be asked 
to teach one of the accompanying literature 
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courses, of doing some of the serious reading 
and study one has always promised oneself; 
to do this, exercising a privilege of the ama- 
teur teacher, one may elect to teach not those 
books one knows best, but those one ought to 
know better. Would I myself ever really have 
finished reading Dostoyevsky had I not been 
able to teach a seminar in his writings? Not 
for some years, anyhow, for some other kind 
of work must necessarily have interfered; 
here, studying Dostoyevsky was the work. 
Finally, to mention again a matter only 
touched on a few paragraphs back, one may 
find that membership in the community of 
writers has some of the same effects on 
oneself which it is calculated to produce in 
the student; I am thinking in particular of 
competitiveness—it was, I confess not too 
freely, being advisor to a boy whose short 
stories exceeded anything I had ever been 
able to do in the form which led me to write 
some stories in the past two years, until I had 
completed one which seemed to me satisfac- 
tory. 


“My very first story sold” 


It is one of life’s processes, perhaps, that he 
who comes to teach, stays to learn. 


The movement I have described, if it is as 
entrenched as I say and becomes, as I now 


‘assert it will, far more widely so, cannot help 


but be a literary influence of enormous force. 
We have already entered its epoch in litera- 
ture, though it is, of course, only the first 
works of our youngest poets and writers of 
fiction which may be said to reflect it. It 
will be stronger and stronger, for the writers 
will, be they students or teachers, come to a 
place which holds them in regard. The influ- 
ence should be investigated now, in both its 
strengths and weaknesses, both because it is 
a strong one, and growing, and for the guid- 
ance of the men who guide it. 

I cannot make the analysis myself, for I am 
at the moment too fully in the position of 
apologist, as must be evident. I can only try 
to outline it: it seems clear that work- 
shop training ought to produce work which 
is technically resourceful, well controlled, and 
knowing of its craft. These are not bad 
things, except as excesses; overcareful writ- 
ing may lack vitality. If this be one of the 
effects of workshop training, banish the 
workshops—but I do not think it-need be. 


For I think a workshop student, if he un- 
derstands what he has been doing, must 
value originality—which is a product of vi- 
tality—as highly as he does technical sophis- 
tication. 

If the workshop influence produces a strain- 
ing for originality, banish the workshops— 
but I do not think it does. 

For granting that the workshop may pro- 
duce, for example, a denser kind of prose 
than suits many tastes—my own not ex- 
cluded, oddly enough—and a prose dense 
with strikingly individual schemes of obser- 
vations to produce the effect of originality; 
and granting that weak teaching in any 
workshop might produce a sterile formalism ; 
the ceaseless examination of meaning which 
goes on in workshop sessions cannot but pro- 
duce, in the best of our students, a striving 
for substance and magnitude. 

I think I would be an apologist for any 
system which taught writers to be concerned 
with creating substance and magnitude in 
their work. 
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Sum abl e 7 


Arizona 


' Tenth Annual Southwest Writers’ Work- 


ti 2 


shoei 


shop Conference (June 27-July 8), Arizona 
State College, Flagstaff; contact Office of 
the Registrar, Arizona State College, Flag- 


) staff. 


Arkansas 


Arkansas Writers’ Conference, Inc. (June 
4,5, 6), College of the Ozarks, Clarksville; 
contact Anna Nash Yarbrough, Director, 
510 East Street, Benton, Ark. 


Ozark Writers-Artists Pow-wow (June 27, 
28, 29), Basin Park Hotel, Eureka Springs; 
contact Miss Cora P. Call, Eureka Springs. 


California 


California Writers Conference (May 13-14), 
Jack London Square, Oakland; contact Lee 
Edson, 1320 Webster Street, Oakland. 


California Western University Writers Con- 
ference (July 16-30), California’s Western 
University, San Diego 6; contact Mr. Carl 
Glick, Writers Conference, California West- 
ern University, San Diego 6. 


Colorado 


Institute in Technical and Industrial Com- 
munications (July 11-15), Colorado State 
University, Fort Collins; contact Director, 
Institute in Technical and Industrial Com- 


munications, Colorado State University, Fort 
Collins. 


Writers Conference in the Rocky Moun- 
tains (July 25-August 12), University of 
Colorado, Boulder; contact Miss Margaret 
Rabb, Writers Conference, University of 
Colorado, Boulder. 
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Poet, Winfield Townley Scott discusses Mrs. Ruth 
Coates’ mss. with her at last year’s Indiana Uni- 
versity Writers’ Conference. 


Photo: Hartley Alley. 


Writers’ 


Conferences 


Connecticut 


Suffield Writer-Reader Conference (July 
24-31), Suffield Academy, Suffield; contact 
Paul G. Sanderson, same. 


Florida 


Fourth Annual Photojournalism Confer- 
ence (April 27-30), Lowe Gallery, Univer- 


sity of Miami, Coral Gables 46; contact Mr. 


Wilson Hicks, P.O. Box 8107, University 
Branch, Coral Gables 46. 

Avalon International Poets and Editors Con- 
ference (September 10-12), Miami Beach; 
contact Miss Lilith Lorraine, Alpine, Texas. 


Illinois 


Seventh Annual Convention of the Society 
of Technical Writers and Editors, meeting 
jointly with the Technical Publishing So- 
ciety (April 21-22), Drake Hotel, Chicago; 
contact same—please forward to chairman. 


Sixth Annual McKendree Writers Confer- 
ence (June 13-18), McKendree College, 
Lebanon; contact same. 


Indiana 


Indiana University Writer’s Conference 
(July 6-12), Indiana Memorial Union, In- 
diana University, Bloomington; contact Mr. 
Robert W. Mitchner, Director, Indiana Uni- 
versity Writers’ Conference, Ballantine Hall, 
Box 70, Bloomington. 


Kansas 


University of Kansas Writers’ Conference 
(June 21-24), Lawrence; contact Prof. 
Frances Grinstead, William Allen White 
School of Journalism and Public Informa- 
tion, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 


Kentucky 


Morehead Writers’ Workshop (July 25- 
August 5), Morehead State College, More- 
head, Kentucky; contact Mr. Albert Stewart, 
Director, Writers’ Workshop, MSC, More- 
head. 
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For a truly stimulating 
plan to be a part of the 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


WRITERS: CONFERENCE 


July 6-12, 1960 


These are the distinguished writers who will conduct 
the workshops and who will discuss your manuscripts 
with you in personal consultation: 


MARK HARRIS (Something About a Soldier; Wake 
Up, Stupid.—The Novel. 

FRANCES GRAY PATTON (A Piece of Luck; 
Good Morning, Miss Dove)—Short Story. 

RICHARD GEHMAN (Driven; How to Write and 
Sell Magazine Articles)—Nonfiction. 

DAVID WAGONER (Dry Sun, Dry Wind; Rock; 
A Place to Stand)—Poetry. 

HOWARD RODMAN (Scriptwriter and Producer, 
“Screen Gems’’)—Writing for Television. 

JEAN LEE LATHAM (Drake; Carry On, Mr. Bow- 
ditch—Newbery Medal—Children’s Literature. 


You will be one of an even hundred students, who will 
share numerous all-Conference activities, including 
evening programs, an Awards banquet, informal 
social activities, and a Sunday in scenic Brown 
County. A week of air-conditioned inspiration! 


If you are interested, write for further details to 
Robert W. Mitchner, Director 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Ballantine Hall, Box 70 
Bloomington, Indiana 








27th WRITERS' CONFERENCE 
in the Rocky Mountains 


JULY 25 — AUGUST 12 
Outstanding Staff: 


Ray B. West, Jr. Novel 

Karl Shapiro Short Story 
Edwin L. Peterson Poetry 
Elizabeth Yates Juvenile 
William Stucky Nonfiction 

Day Tuttle Drama 

Willy Ley and Harold Walton Popular Science 


Stanton Peckham Book Review 


Write Margaret Robb, Director 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 








MOREHEAD WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 


9th Annual, July 25-Aug. 5—STAFF: Robert Francis, James 
Still, Harvey Curtis Webster, Robert Hazel, Eugene 
Sloane, John Napier, and Others. SUBJECTS: poetry fic- 
tion, nonfiction. PROGRAM: classes, conferences, group 
sessions, lectures. FEES: $15 per week, tuition; $3 per 
week, room. WRITE: Albert Stewart, Morehead State 
College, Morehead, Ky. 








CALIFORNIA WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


May 13, 14, 1960 
Jack London Square, Oakland 
Two full days with prominent authors discussing markets, 
trends and techniques. Previous speakers: Elizabeth 
owen, Eugene Burdick, Erskine Caldwell, Kathleen Nor- 
ris, Stephen Spender, Adele Rogers St. John. 
Write, fornia Writers" Conference 


1320 Webster Street Oakland, California 
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Maine 


Pemaquid Seminar (July 2-Aug. 27), Da- 
mariscotta; contact Mr. A. F. McLean, Di- 
rector, 2 Prescott Road, Concord, Mass. 


State of Maine Writers’ Conference (Au- 
gust 23-26), Ocean Park; contact Miss 
Mildred M. Thomas at same address. 


Michigan 
Michigan Writers’ Conference (May 19-20), 
Ann Arbor; contact Prof. R. F. Haugh, 2617 
Haven Hall, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 

Minnesota 


Midwest Silver Lake Conference (July 
13-17), Oak Haven, Rt. 3, Fairmont; con- 
tact Dr. P. Evans Coleman, same. 


Missouri 


Writers Conference (April 29), Drury Col- 
lege, Springfield; contact Miss Adelaide H. 
Jones, same. 


Nebraska 


Omaha Writers’ Conference (May 13, 14, 
15), Paxton Hotel, Omaha; contact Miss 
Amelia Hartman, Secretary, 2405 Cuming 
Street, Omaha 31. 


New Hampshire 


Mildred I. Reid Writers’ Conference (June 
1-Dec. 1), Contoocook (near Concord, N. 
H.); contact Mildred I. Reid, Penacook Rd., 
Contoocook, N. H. 


Star Island Writers’ Conference (Aug. 6-19), 
Star Island; contact Miss Mary Chisholm 
Sweetser, Director, 10 Kneeland Street, Mal- 
den 48, Mass. 


University of New Hampshire Writers’ 
Conference (August 13-26), Durham; con- 
tact Carroll Towle at same address. 


New Mexico 
Eastern New Mexico Writers’ Workshop 
(June 16, 17, 18), Eastern New Mexico 
University, Portales; contact Dr. E. Debs 
Smith, same address. 


Writers Conference (Aug. 4-10), Glorieta 
Baptist Assembly, Glorieta; contact Mr. Clif- 


ton J. Allen, 127 Ninth Avenue, North, © 


Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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New York 


Humor and Comedy Writers Conference 
f (June 1, 3, 8, 10, 15, 17, 22, 24, 29), 225 


| West 46th Street, New York City; contact 


| Mr. George Q. Lewis, National Association 
of Gagwriters, 360 First Avenue, New York 
City. 


Technical Writers’ Institute and Medical 
Writers’ Institute (June 13-17), Rensselaer 
| Polytechnic Institute, Troy; Mr. Jay R. 
Gould, Director, Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
| stitute, Troy. 


| Hudson River Valley Regional Writers’ 
| Workshop (June 28-31, July 26-29, Aug. 


| 23-26), Colony Arts Center, Woodstock; 


contact same. 


| Chautauqua Writers’ Workshop (July 4-22), 
| Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua; con- 


tact Registrar, Chautauqua Institution, 
Chautauqua. 


New York City Writers Conference at 
Staten Island (July 12-22), Wagner College, 
Staten Island 1; contact Miss Ethel Lam- 
bert, Administrative Secretary, NYC Writ- 
ers Conference, Wagner College, Staten 
Island 1. 


Writers’ Conference of Columbia Univer- 
sity (July 18-Aug. 4), Harkness Theatre, 
Columbia University, New York City 27; 
contact Professor Daniel B. Dodson, 309 
General Studies, Columbia University, New 
York City 27. 


North Carolina 


Writers’ Conference (June 9-15), Ridge- 
crest Baptist Assembly, Ridgecrest; contact 
Mr. Clifton J. Allen, 127 Ninth Street, 
North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Huckleberry Mountain Workshop (June 
26-Aug. 27), Hendersonville; contact Di- 
rector, Huckleberry Workshop, Henderson- 
ville. 


Southern State Writing Workshops (July 
23-Aug. 6), Camp Cherryfield for Adults, 
Brevard ; contact Miss Louise Blackwell, Di- 
rector, 2301 Elliston Place, Nashville 5, 
Tenn. 





SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


School of Journalism 
Fifth Annual 


Writer’s Conference 
Aug. 15 to 27 


Short Story — General Fiction 
Don Tracy 


Magazine Article Writing 
Robert W. Root 


Juvenile Fiction Writing 
Phyllis A. Whitney 


Sessions are on the University Campus 
For more information write: 


The Dean 


School of Journalism 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse 10, New York 











CALIFORNIA WESTERN UNIVERSITY 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
July 16- July 30 


Workshops in novel, television writing, 


fiction, non-fiction, and manuscripts | 
consultations. Lectures. Round-table 


discussions dealing with practical 
writing problems. 


Staff of 20 professional writers. 


For descriptive brochure address 
Carl Glick, Director California Western 
——. Writers' Conference, 
San Diego 6, California 











SIXTH ANNUAL McKENDREE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


June 13-18, 1960 
McKendree College, Lebanon, Ill. 
(Greater St. Louis) 


Successful writers lead workshops in: fiction, articles, 


juveniles, drama, poetry, religious writing, TV and radio. 
der and lecturer—Harry Edward Neal 


ay fee $32.50, including board and room if registered by 


} 1. 
- Director - Mildred Silver 








FIFTEEN WRITERS 


Are there fifteen writers who would enjoy working in the 
mountains of western North Carolina this summer under 
the direct supervision of a nationally known author? 


Expenses reasonable. For additional details write 


PHILIP KETCHUM 


Box 9332, University of Miami, Coral Gables 46, Fic. 
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College, Millersville; contact Dr. L. S. Lin- 
genfelter, Pennsylvania State College, Mil- 
lersville. 


Robert Frost with colleagues and students Texas 


| at the Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference of 1959. Southwest Writers Conference (June 4-7), 
— Robert Driscoll Hotel, Corpus Christi; con- 
’ ... Some recent Mexico City College conferees tact Dee Woods, 308 Katherine Drive, 
Corpus Christi. 
photographed at Oaxaca (all this and writing Utah 


too?).... Sloan The-Man-in-the-Grey-Flannel- | The Writers’ Conference at the University 
of Utah (June 13-24), University of Utah, 


ora 
one ee AE IG TE 





Suit Wilson and Paul Zindel at the 1959 N.Y.C. 
UNIQUE WRITERS' COLONY TRAINING 


Writers’ Conference, held out on Staten PRODUCES SALABLE MANUSCRIPTS 
For teacher-at-elbow assistance why not live at my 


Writers’ Colony? June 1-December. Any length of time. 


2 

; Experience this stimulating meeting -of minds amidst 
“a Island. . .. The youngest member (sweet seven- beautiful surroundings. Established 1938. Also: 20 years 
adil 


en ee 


in my Chicago studio. Mail coaching. Boston classes. 


MILDRED |. REID WRITERS' COLONY 











. teen) and the oldest (gay ninety) of last year’s Guten, New Hampshire 

Southwest Writers’ Conference, in Corpus Christi. PHILADELPHIA'S 12th ANNUAL 

REGIONAL WRITERS’ CONFERENCE | 
May 25, 26, 27. Cash pee manuscript contest. Three full | 
days of workshops (10 subjects), evening lectures. Pro- 


fessional staff. Entire conference at new and most modern 
Sheraton Hotel. All writers and beginners send for con- 
test rules and program to EMMA S. WOOD, Registrar. 








Oklahoma P. ©. Box 897 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Short Course on Professional Writing (June Third 
6-8), University of Oklahoma, Norman; ST. DAVID'S CHRISTIAN WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
contact Prof. Dwight Swain, University of a ee eine 19-24 
Oklahoma, Norman. Workshops Lectures Individual Counseling 
Write to 
Oregon DR. BEN BROWNE 


1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








Portland Summer Session’s Third Annual 


e 9 Thirteenth 
Writers’ Conference (Aug. 1-12), Portland CHRISTIAN WRITERS’ AND EDITORS’ CONFERENCE 
State College, 1620 S. W. Park Avenue, Port- Green Lake, Wisconsin, July 2-9 





RTS as 


land 1; contact Mr. R. J. Gridley, Coordi- Five-week School of Creative Writing and Drama 
a at t ationa istian Writing Cent 

nator of Workshops, Portland Summer Ses- , july 9 > ioe ee 

~ iu = Academic credit from the University of Redlands 

sion, 1633 S. W. Park Avenue, Portland 1. Site ter Se ton amen, Meese 


1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








Pennsylvania 
s s 
Philadelphia Regional Writers’ Conference Wri ters in O A X a a A 
May 25, 26, 27), Sheraton Hotel, 1725 Mexico City College 1960 Summer Workshop 
Pennsylvania Blvd., Philadelphia; contact will be conducted in Oaxaca City, colonial state 
Miss Emma S. Wood. Registrar. P. O. Box capital in Southern Mexico. Featuring culture- con- 
| z eA cane oe § ait . trast visits to archeological sites, the 16th century 
897, Philadelphia J. city, Indian markets and crafts villages, the pro- 
e Pere ‘ gram will cover most writing techniques by visiting 
St. Davids Christian Writers’ Conference and staff professionals. 
(June 19-24), St. Davids; contact Dr. Ben 8 weeks, June 27-Aug. 19. Arranged Housing. 
Brown, 1703 Chestnut Street, Phila- __, College credits available. 
delphia 3 For full information: 
eipnia J. Director E. J. Robins 


. Mexico City College 
» Fourth Contemporary Literature Confer- Rm. 16 Carretera Mexico-Toluca 


ence (July 18-Aug. 5), Pennsylvania State Mexico 10, D.F. 




















Since 1926 


BREAD LOAF 


Writers’ Conference 
First founded and still the first 


AUGUST 17 to 31 
Director: 
John Ciardi 
Poetry: 
David McCord, John Frederick Nims 
Fiction-Nonfiction : 
Bernard Asbell, Allen Drury, Richard 
Gehman, Nancy Hale, Louis Koenig, 
William Raney, William Sloane 
Juvenile Literature: 
Eunice Blake 
Special Lecturers: 
Robert Frost, Stewart Holbrook, Theo- 
dore Morrison, William Hazlett Upson 
Stewart Holbrook 
BREAD LOAF 
Writers’ Conference 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Middlebury 19, Vermont 











16th Southwest 
Writer’s Conference 
June 4-7 


$1,000 in Cash Prizes . . Entries returned 
with comment . . Workshops . . Lectures 
.. Luncheons . . Autograph Party . . Island 
Trip . . Sailing. 


TALK SHOP WITH EDITORS, PUBLISHERS, FAMOUS 
WRITERS including Dr. Walter Prescott Webb, John 
Ciardi, Harrison Smith, Lon Tinkle, William Mc- 
Cleery, Joe Small, Ken Harper, Ruel McDaniel, 
Katharine Evans, Lynwood Giacomini, Harnett T. 
Kane, John Howard Griffin, G. Bruce Howard, 
Edward Kilman, Dr. Grace Ross, Mabel Kuykendall, 
Dee Walker, G. Bruce Howard, Wilfred McCormick, 
Garland Roark, Lewis Nordyke, Frank Wardlow, Dr. 
George Hendricks, Boyce House, Lily Peter, Walt 
Wiggins, Dr. W. A. Stigler, Diana Poteat Hobby, 
Cash Asher. 

Dee Woods, Director 

Southwest Writer’s Conference 

308 Katherine Drive 

Corpus Christi, Texas 
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Salt Lake City; contact Mr. Brewster Ghi- 
selin, Director, The Writers’ Conference, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 


Vermont 


League of Vermont Writers Summer Insti- 
tute (July 14, 15). Student Lounge, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Burlington; contact Mrs. 
Faith Prior, President, 22 Lafayette Place, 
Burlington. 


Bread Loaf Writers Conference (Aug. 17- 
31), Bread Loaf; contact Bread Loaf Writ- 
ers Conference, Middlebury College, Mid- 
dlebury 19. 

Washington 


Pacific Northwest-International Writers 
Conference, Inc. (July 28, 29, 30), Student 
Union Building, University of Washington, 
Seattle 5; contact Bonnie Le Fever, Secre- 
tary, 4705 West Juneau Street, Seattle 16. 


Wisconsin 


Wisconsin Regional Writers’ Association 
Spring Workshop (May 15), Sheboygan: 
contact Mrs. Joyce Burgard, 1122 Erie Ave- 
nue, Sheboygan. 


Christian Writers’ and Editors’ Conference 
(July 2-9), American Baptist Assembly, 
Green Lake; contact Dr. Ben Browne, 1703 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Mexico 


Instituto Allende Writing Center (June 22- 
Aug. 31), San Miguel de Allende, Guana- 
juato; contact same. 


Manuscript Workshop (June 27- Aug. 19), 
Oaxaca, State of Oaxaca; contact Admis- 
sions, Mexico City College, Carretera Mex- 
ico-Tocula, Km. 16, Mexico 10, D.F. 


Bermuda 
Writers’ Floating Workshop (July 2-8); 
contact American-Foreign Travel Associates, 
R. D. No. 1, Ottsville, Pa. 


Addenda 


Christian Writers Association of Canada, 
Seventh Annual Conference at Toronto 
Bible College (Oct. 21-22); contact Mrs. 
Dorothy Wilson, Secretary, 1563 North- 
mount Avenue, Port Credit, Ont. 
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New 


By Pauline Bloom 


W hat do you know? Gradually a new in- 
tellectual climate is descending upon us. We 
are approaching a time of more tolerance 
for culture. Soon, across the nation, books 
will be taking their place as status symbols, 
along with automobiles and swimming pools. 
My suspicions are confirmed by no less an 
authority than Barron’s, a responsible weekly 
financial magazine, which offers some im- 
pressive statistics. Prentice-Hall’s stock has 
increased in value seven times since 1958. 
Howard W. Sams stock jumped from 85c to 
$2.25, Holt’s from 86c to about $1.10. Ran- 
dom House from 1958 to 1959 doubled its 
net, and so did Book-of-the-Month Club 
(well almost—from 83c to $1.64 is close 
enough). 

This trend has been particularly strong in 
the juvenile book field and promises to con- 
tinue. There are 58 million youngsters be- 
tween the ages of 3 and 19, and there will 
be more each year, and more among them 
will be readers as education is made more 
accessible to more children. 
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York Market Letter 


The 24th annual Children’s Spring Book 
Festival sponsored by the New York Herald 
Tribune will be held the week beginning 
May 8. Prizes will be awarded to the best 
children’s books, and there will be book fairs 
and exhibits in schools, libraries and book- 
stores all over the country. 

The juvenile field is booming. If you are 
writing for children, I recommend the Dob- 
ler International List of Periodicals for Boys 
and Girls, which is coming out this month 
with a listing of some 200 magazines for 
children—general, school, church and _ re- 
ligious magazines, foreign publications, etc. 
The price is $2. Check should be sent with 
the order to Muriel Fuller, P.O. Box 193, 
Grand Central Station, NYC 17. 


And Here’s the Specific Market News 


At Viking, May Mansee has retired from ac- 
tive editorship and is now acting only in an 
advisory capacity. 

Mrs. Annis Duff is the new executive editor 
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Annis Duff, Viking’s new executive editor for 
Junior Books, is the author of Bequest of Wings. 


of Junior Books. Mrs. Duff is slight and gen- 
tle of voice and manner. But she knows 
books and literature and makes no com- 
promises in her insistence on quality. She 
is the mother of two children and two books, 
Bequest of Wings, published by Viking in 
1944, and A Family Grows Up with Books, 
published in 1950. 

Really, the only criterion here is quality. 
Viking puts out about 30 to 40 books a year 
—all kinds of books—for children of all ages 
with all kinds of interests and tastes, but they 
must be special to get on the Viking list. 

The Viking Press, Inc., is at 625 Madison 
Ave., New York City 22. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York City 16, has been so successful 
with its “I Can Read” series, for young- 
sters of about seven, that it is now launching 
a new line of similar books for children a 
little younger—about six and a half years 
old—to be called the “Early I Can Read’”’ 
books. In both lines both fiction and non- 
fiction is used. 

These books are not easy to write. They 
must tell a good story or project interesting 
information through a vocabulary which is 
within the reading vocabulary of the child 
at this stage, which is of course much more 
limited than his speaking vocabulary. Such 
a project therefore is much more challeng- 
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ing than the picture books for younger chil- 
dren, which are planned to be read to them 
by adults. 

“I Can Read” books run to 64 printed 
pages or about 3000 words. The “Early I 
Can Read” books are 32 printed pages and 
should be told in about 1200 words. 

The editor of the juvenile department is 
Miss Ursula Nordstrom. 

There is a brand new children’s book de- 
partment at Dial Press. If you have been 
reading the New York Market Letter, you 
know that Dial has been expanding at a 
brisk pace. Now they have moved into the 
children’s book field under the editorship 
of Mrs. Jeanne Goodspeed Vestal. 

Mrs. Vestal is herself the author of four 
children’s books, and she therefore under- 
stands and sympathizes with a writer’s prob- 
lems. She also has had broad experience as 
an editor of children’s books. 

This will be a fully rounded list, which will 
include all kinds of fiction and non-fiction 
for children of all ages from pre-school 
through high school. 

If yours is a short book for very young chil- 
dren, send in the whole manuscript. If it is 
a longer project for the “middle-aged” or 
teen-age children, you might do better with 
a full outline and a few sample chapters. It 
will probably bring you a quicker response. 

Dial Press is at 461 Fourth Ave., New York 
City 16. 


15-18-Year-Old Market 


Scnorastic Roto, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York City 17, is a monthly magazine supple- 
ment with a circulation of one and a half 
million among high school students of about 
15 to 18. 

No fiction and no poetry is used here. The 
greatest interest is in articles between 800 
and 2000 words which deal with activities 
and interests of teenagers both in and out 
of school—sports, grooming, parties, careers. 
Some articles are for girls, some for boys, 
some for both. If you have the accompany- 
ing photographs, send them along. If not the 
editors will themselves get the necessary il- 
lustrations. 

There are picture spreads too. These 
should tell a real story, with a beginning, a 
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middle and an end, and there should be 30 
to 40 photographs, so that a selection may 
be made in the office. 

The editor here is Miss June L. Herman, 
who asked me to tell you that this is a wide 
open market. She is particularly interested 
in seeing the work of new writers if they 
have the ability to compete with the profes- 
sionals who are already working for ScHo- 
LASTIC Roto. 


New Market Slants 


Sterling Publishing Co., Inc., 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City 16, is celebrating its 
tenth aniversary with a list of 80 titles to be 
published during 1960. This a remarkable 
achievement for such a young firm. 

Sterling publishes no fiction, no biog- 
raphies, no picture books. The emphasis is 
on instructive and how-to material for adults 
and children. Arts, crafts, sports, games, 
recreation, psychology, are good subjects. 
Other fields which somehow relate to school 
subjects might be a good possibility. 

The president and sales manager is David 
A. Boehm, the managing editor, Barbara 
Hall. 

Mr. Boehm knows exactly what he wants. 
He is interested in publishing books only in 
the above mentioned fields, and he wants to 
see an outline and one chapter. So don’t 
send in a book which deals with a subject 
not used here, and don’t submit the whole 
manuscript. 

Most of the books on the Sterling list are 
written “to order”’—that is assigned by the 
publisher to a writer, who is then paid a 
“flat” or “lump” sum for the job. Neither the 
Authors’ League nor this department rec- 
ommends deals of this kind. 

Irving Goodman is the New York City 
representative of the SarurDAY EVENING 
Post, with offices at 521 Fifth Ave., New 
York City 5. 

Any fiction that comes into the New York 
office is sent on to Philadelphia with or with- 
out comment, so you.might just as well con- 
tinue to send your fiction directly there. The 
New York office is particularly interested 
in developing article ideas which in one way 
or another relate to the general New York 
area—that is fanning out west as far as 





Pittsburgh, and north as far as Boston. 

“I'd like to see articles dealing with sub- 
jects that are being discussed in New York,” 
Mr. Goodman said, “which could cover a 
large area. Theater, movies, TV, radio, per- 
sonalities, business stories, shipping, travel, 
art, music, ballet, architecture, crime stories.” 

Does that give you enough leeway? Send 
in an outline with some information about 
your background as a writer. 

As the Post is a weekly and uses six articles 
in every issue, you can see that it is always 
open to fresh new ideas. Payment? Tops. 

Here’s a new trade magazine, Casuat Liv- 
inc, 56 W. 45th St., New York City 36, It’s 
a monthly for retail buyers throughout the 
country of furnishings for leisure areas in 
and around the home—playrooms, family 
rooms, dens, patios, lawns, the area around 
the pool, etc. 





Sterling’s President David Boehm (seated, facing 
camera) at the Frankfurt Book Fair. 


The primary interest here is in stories about 
how these various products are being mer- 
chandised or advertised or promoted by suc- 
cessful people in the field. The idea is to 
show the reader how he too can sell more 
of these items. Illustrations would be most 
helpful. 

Each issue carries five to ten features. Your 
best bet is with an article of about 1000 
words with four or five photographs. Pay- 
ment is up to $75. Cartoons, $10 and up. 
No verse is used here. 

The editor is Marvin Wilder. He knows 
this field thoroughly, so check your infor- 
mation with great care. 
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Simon and Schuster, Inc., is running a 
contest for the best mystery book submitted 
before February 1, 1961. The winner will 
receive a three-book contract and $3000 to 
be paid as an advance against all royalty 
income on the award-winning book; $1000 
as an advance against royalties on the second 
book upon its acceptance; $1000 as an ad- 
vance against royalties on the third book 
upon its acceptance. 

Manuscripts should be between 55,000 and 
80,000 words, in the English language, type- 
written, double-spaced, on one side of the 
paper, and preferably not bound. A letter 
or note should accompany each ms. stating 
that it is being submitted as an entry in the 


ee 











“I’m so thrilled to meet an author. What do you do for a living?” 


contest. Since the publishers cannot be re- 
sponsible for loss of manuscripts, the author 
should retain a carbon copy. 

The winner will be chosen by the editorial 
staff of Simon and Schuster. All manuscripts 
and inquiries should be addressed to Clayton 
Rawson, Editor, Inner Sanctum Mysteries, 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 20, N. Y. 


Miscellanea 


The following are the new officers of Mys- 
tery Writers of America: Excutive Vice 
President, Lewis Thompson; Secretary, 
Pauline Bloom; Treasurer, Henry Klinger. 
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The national presidency is being held jointly 
by Richard and Frances Lockridge. 

Who says there’s no money in publishing? 
Samuel I. Newhouse who has for years been 
accumulating newspaper, magazine, radio 
and TV properties, has given 2 million dol- 
lars to Syracuse University to construct a 
new journalism building and to expand its 
journalism department. These are only the 
first two steps in the development of an enor- 
mous “Newhouse Communications Center” 
for the study of all mass communications 
media. 

At the same time Mr. Newhouse revealed 
that he has willed 90% of his holdings to 
the Newhouse Foundation, and only 10% 
to his sons, S. I., Jr., and Donald. 


Though he already owns fourteen news- 
papers, thirteen magazines, and considerable 
radio and TV property, he is restlessly look- 
ing around for more. “I’d like more maga- 
zines if they’re available,” he said, “if they 
fit into our structure.” 

Asked whether he would sell any of his 
present properties, he replied, “Not under 
any circumstances—not at any price. We’re 
not in the publishing business to take money 
out of it; we want to put more money into it.” 

Under the terms of a three-way deal, Evan 
Hunter may well establish a record in earn- 
ings with his next two books. The agreement 
involves Simon and Schuster, Inc., as his 
hard cover publisher, Pocket Books, Inc., 
as his paper-back publisher, and Columbia 
Pictures, and various sliding scales depend- 
ing on how high on the bestseller lists each 
of the books climbs. 

Next Fall Simon and Schuster will bring 
out Mothers and Daughters, with paper- 
back publication and Columbia’s produc- 
tion of a major motion picture based on the 
book following in quick succession. Within 
the next two years Evan Hunter’s next book 
will receive the same treatment. Also in- 
volved is an option on Hunter’s services as a 
screenwriter. 


One hundred thousand dollars is a nice 
round figure frequently employed in Holly- 
wood and elsewhere for popular story prop- 
erties. This is the figure Neil Paterson charges 
for a screenplay. He receives it for adapting 


Jan De Hartog’s The Spiral Road for Uni- 








versal and has had it written into his contract 
with Paramount for doing the shooting script 
of R. G. Hutchinson’s The Stepmother, 
which will star Ingrid Bergman. 


One hundred thousand dollars is what Mc- 
Ca.v’s has paid for serialization rights to Zsa 
Zsa Gabor’s memoirs. McCatv’s has plunked 
down such a substantial amount as an ad- 
vance to Herman Wouk for the serialization 
rights to his next novel, on which he is now 
working, that they have taken out an in- 
surance policy on his life to protect their 
investment in his continued good health. 


Simon & Schuster in New York and George 
Wiedenfeld in London have received per- 
mission from the Nobel Prize Committee to 
publish a treasury of Nobel Prize writing 
between 1900 and 1960. Other similar treas- 
uries will follow on peace, science, medicine, 
physics. 

The National Institute of Arts and Letters 
has awarded its Gold Medal for Essays and 
Criticism to E. B. White. This award is for 
a writer’s entire body of work. E. B. White 
writes the “Talk of the Town” pieces for 
the New Yorker, and “One Man’s Meat,” 
a column in Harper’s. 


The Poetry Society of America at its fiftieth 
anniversary dinner at the Waldorf Astoria be- 
stowed the Alexander Droutskov Gold Medal 
for distinguished service to poetry on Robert 
Graves, who flew in from Spain to receive it. 
Marianne Moore received the Gold Medal 
for achievement in poetry, and Thomas 
Hornsby Ferril won the first Robert Frost 
Annual Poetry award of $1000, which was 
presented to him by Robert Frost himself. 
The Bollingen prize in poetry for 1959 went 
to Delmore Schwartz for his book of poems 
“Summer Knowledge,” published last year 
by Doubleday. 


The Women’s National Book Association’s 
2lst annual Constance Lindsay Skinner 
Award was presented to Pearl Buck in rec- 
ognition of her outstanding work in the book 
world. 


Meindert DeJong received the Aurianne 
Award of $200 for the best juvenile book 
on animal life which develops a humane 
attitude, his Along Came a Dog, published 
by Harper. 
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Write For the Mobility 


A new, descriptive word has recently been coined 
to enrich further the American language. It is 
“mobility,” and it aptly designates the quarter of 
a million families living in the more than 14,000 
mobile home-trailer parks in the United States. 

Who lives in these mobile homes? Retired couples 
with a comfortable monthly income, as a. rule— 
especially in Florida and California, the two States 
in which the great majority of the parks are lo- 
cated. Service personnel who cannot be assigned 
quarters on a military base or naval shore station 
also find this home on wheels a boon. 

This writer, like many other free-lancers, lives in 
a mobile home and finds no difficulty in working 
within what the home or apartment dwelling 
scribe might regard as cramped quarters. One of 
the most famous and illustrious members of our 
craft, Earle Stanley Gardner, no less, fashioned 
many of his Perry Mason yarns in a trailer. 

Naturally, there’s a lively and fast-growing mag- 
azine field presently serving the mobile home and 
travel trailer readership. At this writing, there 
are five monthly magazines of national level cov- 
ering this specialized field, and each of these pub- 
lications is eager to consider material from readers 
having knowledge of mobile home and travel 
trailer living. Granted, in this still young market 
the pay for accepted material is modest, usually 
not more than two cents per word and up, on 
publication rather than acceptance; still, the writer 
aiming at this market may be sure that once he 
has mastered the particular “slant,” he has a reg- 
ular, assured monthly income. Then, too, for this 
market, one does not have to have a “name.” John 
Doe and Jane Roe are welcome; and who knows 
but that from this springboard their bylines may 
eventually be found in the upper-bracket travel 
magazines? 

What material is sought by the editors of the 
trailer journals? Anything from a one-line quip— 
with a mobility angle, naturally—to a feature 
article, preferably with photographs. But, a word 
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of caution to the newcomer to this field: don’t 
make fun of the subject, even in a cartoon (yes, 
they use cartoons too). The mobile home owner 
and trailerist of today is a far cry from the “tin 
can tourist” of yesteryear; if you have any doubts 
about this, just visit any trailer park. 

Here are some of the kinds of copy eagerly de- 
sired by the editors of the below-listed magazines: 
household and gardening advice; cooking recipes 
and helpful hints on interior decorating; do-it- 
yourself tips for the amateur tinker-carpenter- 
mechanic. Moving on to the longer text: travel 
topics, especially those telling where the fishing 
and hunting are good (including detailed road 
instructions on how to get there, overnight accom- 
modations, etc.) ; human interest factual pieces 
(‘“My Experiences in a Trailer’ theme; or “A Pot- 
luck Dinner in Our Park”). 

Humor? You bet! But keep it short, to filler 
length, for end of column break. 

Photos? Definitely yes, and a must with any arti- 
cle of feature length. Black and white glossy prints, 
too, usually as a front cover spread. But we would 
suggest that you query the editor before submit- 
ting any color pix. 

Now for the markets, all of which are published 
monthly. If you cannot pick up one of these listed 
magazines at your local newsstand, we’d suggest 
that you send a quarter coin to any of the cited 
publications with the request that a recent copy 
be sent you. Every editor in the group, we have 
found, is a good Joe, helpful with advice to the 
writer trying to crack his pages; we’ve a hunch, 
from our own experience, that with that requested 
sample copy of the magazine you'll get your two 
bit piece back, with the editor’s friendly compli- 
ments. 


Mobile Home Owner. P.O. Drawer 551, 1359 
Main St., Sarasota, Fla. Ward H. Patton, Jr. 


Trailer Topics, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
William Bunton, Editor. 35c per issue; $3 per 
year. This audience is made up of present and 
potential owners of mobilehomes and travel trail- 
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.»« AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN WHO 
.| LIKE TO WRITE...... 


FREE Literary Test May Qualify You 
for PROFESSIONAL TRAINING! 














sec gare? 


st 
HE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, a small private school com- 

“TL peet owned and operated by successful writers and editors, 
"t offers individualized home-study training in fiction, non-fiction, 
8; or dramatic writing to people who qualify. All work is planned to be 
done at home and in spare time. You also submit original work of any 
ts type prepared under the direction of a working writer or editor, or 
written on subjects of your own choice. 
‘ Because of the limited enrollment our staff of working writers and 
. editors can supply a degree of personal attention not usually found in 
home-study schools. Work may be elementary or advanced. Manu- 
x scripts that seem ready to submit to market are turned over to an ethi- 
d cal, non-advertising literary agent for placement on a 10% commis- 
, sion basis. 


p» SEND FOR FREE TEST < 


An interesting Literary Aptitude Test will be sent on request. Many 

men and women who never wrote a line for publication have passed 

i &@ this test and made a success of the training. There is no charge for it. 
Inquirers also receive the booklet “The Best Job in the World” listing 
successful graduates of the Magazine Institute. 


All inquiries are confidential. The Magazine Institute 
does not employ field representatives of any type. 


1 
J 
FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


|| The MAGAZINE | puters a” 


Fi Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. 85-S 


1 ‘ 
1 ' 
1 ' 
t ‘ 
1 Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. ' 
' Please send me your free Literary Aptitude Test : 
! and other information about your training in ! 
1 creative writing. ; 
1 
1 ' 
1 : . 
! 

i 
i) 
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ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 


Name 












Photo: Jos. Castellana 
Part of “Guernsey City,” typical modern trailer 
park at Tampa, Fla. Note the cabanas attached to 
mobile homes. 


ers. The type of feature needed is a true personal 
experience on either travel by trailer, or the way 
of life of people in mobilehomes. “Naturally, travel 
lends itself to article writing and most of the 
material we receive is concerned with travel. 
Hence, most of the stuff we publish is about travel. 
However, this should not lead prospective writers 
to assume that all we want is travel. A large per- 
centage of our readers are more interested in 
mobilehome life itself, and since today’s modern 
mobilehome is not very mobile, we are interested 
in stories of interest to the stay-at-homer whose 
home just happens to be a trailer instead of a 
regulation house. We use stories on gardening, in- 
terior decoration, home improvement, do-it-your- 
self projects, etc., much as the shelter magazines 
do. All these stories must have a mobilehome slant, 
however.” From 2000 to 5000 words. Pays Ic a 
word as published. Uses pictures having good 
contrast. Should be at least 4x5, preferably, 8x10 
black and whites. Pays $1 for each pix used. No 
fiction, no poetry, no cartoons. Reports within 
two weeks. 


Trailer Life Magazine, 8350 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Los Angeles 46, Calif. Robert Lee Behme, Editor. 
Wants articles of special interest: Travel—broad 
area—wide coverage; travel, small two column 
local material. ‘““We are interested in: Travel, how- 
to-do-it material for both travel trailering and mo- 
bile living, pieces on unusual living, on group 
living: 

“Examples: we are now involved in a campaign 
to report on the retirement picture for mobile 
home buyers: will soon delve into same picture for 
construction workers and other migratory groups.” 
Pays $20 up. Uses no fiction or poetry. Rarely 
uses photos. Payment here, is $3-$5. Reports with- 
in one week. 


Trailer-R-News, Box 1551, Glendale 4, Calif. 
Henry C. Holcomb, Editor. “We are especially 
interested in material from the East and South. 
We are always overstocked with western travel 
material. No writing off the top of the head. 
Writers should deal with specific cases and people. 
“The following kinds of articles have the best 
chance: 
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“1. Personal experience articles dealing with 
travel with a trailer to a specific location. We do 
not like ‘Our 30,000 Miles In A Trailer.’ You 
can’t do it in 3000 words. One place at a time 
Mention how to get there, where to stay, what 
parks to stay at. How much. Meet people on the 
trip. 

“2. Personality pieces. Person must be interest- 
ing in himself, not just because he lives in a mobile 
home or travels in a travel trailer. 

“3. How-to articles. 

“4. Mobilehome or travel trailer. 

“5. Mobile homemaking articles. 
mobile housewife. 

“6. Mobilehome parks. A really different kind 
of park is material for an article.” 

Reports in two-five weeks. Pays $30-$150 for the 
article plus pix. 


Tips for the 


Stateside Markets for 
Foreign Correspondents 


American Magazine, Pan-American Union, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. A monthly publication of the 
Organization of American States to tell readers 
about the 21 Pan-American nations. Published in 
three editions: English, Spanish and Portuguese. 
Articles 1500 to 3000 words with human interest 
angle especially needed, but topics may include 
anything of general interest in all Pan-American 
countries. Short stories with a clearly defined plot. 
Material should be non-controversial. Picture 
stories with long captions and 500 words back- 
ground information. Articles $75; payment for 
picture stories starts at $25, more if professional. 
Address manuscripts to Editors. 


The Grace Log—Bi-monthly house organ of W. 
R. Grace & Co., which has numerous commercial 
interests in Latin America. Particularly interested 
in economics articles, 1000-1500 words. Special 
theme for each issue; recent ones: “The Export- 
Import Bank” and “Colombia.” Good dramatic 
photos, preferably 8x 10 inches, also 5x7. Pay- 
ment around $100 for articles. Query Miss 
Dorothy Hinz, Public Relations Dept., W. R. 
Grace & Co., 3 Hanover Square, New York 4, N.Y. 


Hablemos, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Jaime Mira, Editor. A weekly Spanish-language 
Sunday newspaper supplement distributed in nine 
countries of Latin America. Articles 1200 words; 
also cuentos, short-short stories with Latin Ameri- 
can flavor. Material should be non-political. Pic- 
ture stories (minimum of four pix) with captions 
and short explanatory text. Interested in ideas for 
article series. Current series: “Our Men of Sci- 
ence,” featuring Latin American scientists, either 
living or recently dead. (Previous series included 
“Virgins of America’’—patron saints; “Moneys of 
America” ; “Anthems of America” ; “Riches of Our 
Countries’—chief products.) Travel stories from 
interesting, out-of-the-way places, not necessarily 
in Latin America. Prefer material in Spanish, but 
English accepted. Payment: $20 articles and 
stories ; $30 picture stories. 
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VANTAGE Re-Issues Title 
Highly Praised 
by Many Critics 


Was originally published 
by Macmillan Co. 


“As a writer, Jeanette Seletz is a 
‘natural’. . . The gifts she displays so 
lavishly here—including the priceless 
and indefinable ability to make her 
reader believe and share in the emo- 
tions of her characters—are the sort 
aspiring novelists should arrange to be 
born with...” 


* So said The New York 

Times Book Review when 

Macmillan originally pub- 

lished Hope Deferred, by 

Jeanette Seletz, some 

ears ago. Vantage Press 

as just re-issued this tre- 

mendously moving novel 

which tells the story of a 

JEANETTE country boy who becomes 
SELETZ a doctor. 

Other reviews of the original book 

included such comments as: “‘A grand 

big novel so ruggedly honest it will 


make you gasp . . . a spellbinder.’’— 


Chicago Sun . . . “Interesting . . . 
ere . ..'—J. of Amer. Med. 
~ 


. . “A novel of amazing depth 
and magnitude .. . a long novel and a 
thrilling one . . .’’—Birmingham News 
Herald . . . ‘‘A book you can’t lay 
down . . .”"—Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin . . .,‘‘First rate, unusual, realistic, 
absorbing . .’—Greensboro Daily 
News . . . “Immense vitality . . .”— 
N. Y. Journal American. 


Vantage Press rarely re-issues a former 
title, but in this instance it is indeed 
happy to bring to the public a novel 
of such high quality and stature. Ask 
for it at your local store. And, if you 
have a work of fiction or non-fiction 
ready for publication, send it to us for 
a free reading and report. 








3rd Edition Issued! 


| Vantage has just gone to press with 
| the third edition of Glamour, Glu- 
|cose and Glands, by Dr. Frank 
Wilson. The other two editions 
were sold out over the past three | 
years. When you publish with Van- | 
tage Press, your return is 40% of | 
| the retail price. On second, third | 
and subsequent editions, your 
|Teturn is 25%. However, all edi- | 
|tions except the initial one are at 
the publisher’s expense. You make | 
|only one_investment—in the first | 
| edition. Look into Vantage’s pub- | 














Pulitzer Prize Winner 
Publishes with Vantage 


| Dr. Emory Holloway, who won a 
Pulitzer Prize in 1926 for his biog- 
raphy of Walt Whitman, has written 
another Whitman book, which Van- 
tage Press will publish this Spring. 
r. Holloway’s latest book has | 
much new material about the! 
famous poet, and the work is| 
expected to be well received in | 
literary circles. Dr. Holloway is one | 
| of many prominent persons who 
have published with Vantage Press. 
| Why not join this select group? You 
| may start by sending us your manu- 
| script for a free reading and report. 

















lishing pi for your own work. 
a ie oad mail the coupon at the 
| Might. | 





Items of Interest about 
Books and Authors 


Anthony Boucher reviews Dr. Edward 
Van Liere’s A Doctor Enjoys Sherlock 
Holmes in The New York Times Book 
Review . . . Air France and KLM 
Dutch Airlines each order 1000 copies 
of Conquest of the Air, by Hendrik de 
Leeuw, who has had many books pub- 
lished previously by leading companies 
.. . DID YOU KNOW that Vantage 
Press has authors living in every state in 
the Union? It’s a fact! . . . Walter 
Winchell, who recently praised N. 
Sharp’s Happy Landings in Europe, has 
done it again with Dr. Boris Sokoloff’s 
Dr. Strand! Dr. Sekoloff is the world- 
famous cancer specialist, and this is his 
17th book . . . .LOOKING FOR A 
PUBLISHER? Vantage has a publish- 
ing program you will like . . . learn 
about it by mailing the coupon for our 
free 40-page booklet, or by sending us 
your manuscript for a free reading and 
report. 


Author Has High 
Praise for Vantage's 
Publishing Service 


In a letter expressing his deep satisfac- 
tion with the service he received from 
Vantage Press, Dirk C. Kok (Uncle 
Dirk), a retired California business- 
man, writes as follows: 
“I feel I owe you and your entire staff 
this letter of appreciation. Not only do 
you deserve to be complimented on the 
outstandingly beautiful production and 
all-out quality of the book, but I also 
wish to comment on the cooperation I 
received from your entire organization 
in our joint efforts for success. 
‘Your promotion, advertising and sales 
departments are doing an excellent and 
constructive job, just as you had prom- 
ised me you would.”’ 

Mr. Kok is the author of 

Fun In the Sun, a chil- 

dren’s book, printed in 

™  < three colors. The illustra- 

tions are beautifully exe- 
cuted by Marlinde Von 
#A Ruhs. 
Vantage Press makes a 
sincere and wholehearted 
effort to please its authors, 
and to launch their work successfully. 
This is the type of cooperation you may 
expect when Vantage publishes your 
book. If you are seeking this kind of 
service, fill in and mail the coupon 
below to the Vantage office nearest you. 








Window display of Fun In the Sun set 
up by Warwick’s Book Store, oldest 
and largest bookseller in La Jolla, Calif. 





Name 





Address 


(Mail to office nearest you) 


LOOKING for a PUBLISHER? MAIL THIS COUPON! 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
In Washington, D.C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 


Please send me your free new 40-page illustrated booklet 
explaining your subsidy publishing program. 


(Mail to office nearest you) 



























[Al new economical “gang run’ 
method now enables us to print 
your books and publications at 
lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
cloth covers. Highest quality 
work. From 250 copies up. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


=—\™~ ADAMS PRINTERS 
| ecGites | 30 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. WD, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 








SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


a 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing"’ 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fs A boot of 5 ile Writing" 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 

















Make Extra Money 
Writing! 

You can write fillers, photo stories, trade journal 
articles, a column, news features. Men and women 
of all ages are selling in their spare time. Why not 
you? Let us show you what editors want and how 
we train you for this work. Learn how to “write to 
sell.” Send today for free illustrated folio and Mr. 
Cooke's Bookkeeping System for Writers. 


NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. 29 


Western Office, Box 1008 Eastern Office, Box 221 
Glendale, Calif. Irwin, Penna. 
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Latin American Reports, Inc., P.O. Box 2567, 
New Orleans, La. Dennis J. Cipnic, Editor. An 
English-language slick monthly devoted to the 


22, 
Spz 













proposition that Latin America is a fascinating ll 
place to visit, a storehouse of history and one of 
the last geographical frontiers, and a good place 
to do business. Interested in knowledgeable articles - 
about Latin America’s financial and trade future, Pre 
either by area or country, profiles of great indus. my 
trial developments in any given nation or area 

(but not specific companies). Currently interested a 
in seeing manuscripts which present rounded por- 5 
traits on Honduras and Ecuador, including histori- | 
cal background. “Dueto our youth and small size,” “ 
writes Mr. Cipnic, “we are a limited market for I 
free-lance writers. The ordinary piece about a FP 4, 
Mexican artist or a shopping trip to Trinidad has ne 
no place with us. There is no need to be an eco- G 
nomic specialist to write for us, but an aptitude for bi 
making a fiscal policy read interestingly to a con- te 
sumer audience is indicated.”’ Payment three cents P 
a word, on publication; pictures $5 each, plus 

more for covers (color). Study the magazine. - 
Life en espafiol, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York c 
20, N. Y. Henry Moscow, Editor. Spanish-langu- R 
age edition of Life Magazine, specially edited for n 
readers in Latin American countries. Articles and fi 


picture stories. A limited market for free-lancers; te 
however, interested in exceptional material not 

available through regular Time-Life correspon- F 
dents. " 


Religious New Service, 43 W. 57th St., New York 
19, N. Y. Lillian R. Block, Managing Editor. Only 
religious news agency in the world specializing in 
news of the Protestant, Catholic and Jewish faiths. 
Some openings for correspondents in Latin | 
America and Spain; contact Miss Block if inter- © 
ested. Stories should be news of widespread inter- 
est to American churchgoers or to the lay public. 
Speed essential; major news should be cabled im- . 
mediately. Also good glossy photos 5 x 7 of church 
personalities; news events (unusual activities of 

the clergy, picturesque church gatherings or cere- 
monies, visiting foreign church delegations, activi- 

ties of American church relief agencies) ; mission- 

ary and relief work; interesting houses of worship 

with people included; inspirational pix (e.g., indi- 
viduals or groups at prayer, interesting Bible stud- 

ies, family groups, symbolic still lifes, etc.) ; land- 
scapes, agricultural scenes and good seasonal 
photos—all suggesting tranquillity and the dignity 

of life. Detailed captions. Payment $5 for pictures; 
more in exceptional circumstances. 


Spadea Syndicate, Inc., 120 W. 3l1st St., New 
York 1, N. Y. Harold Howe, Executive Editor. 
Publishes articles datelined from all over the world 
Limit 500 words. $50. No pictures, Query first to 
avoid duplication of material on hand. ) 
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Vision Magazine, 635 Madison Ave., New York 





22, N. Y. Igor Gordevitch, Managing Editor. A 
Spanish-language bi- weekly newsmagazine edited 
in New York for readers in 19 Latin American 
countries. Feature and business stories with good 
photos to illustrate. Stories from a given country 
should be topical but have sufficient depth, inter- 
pretation and human interest to be understandable 
and interesting elsewhere in Latin America. A 
“looking forward” lead important; stories may be 
published two to four weeks after receipt and 
should be current at time of publication. Okay to 
write in English. Payment $35 per published 
column; photos $7.50-$15. Query News Bureau. 


Regional English-language publications in Latin 

America include the Peruvian Times, a weekly 
newsmagazine published in Lima, Peru; C. N. 
Griffis, Editor. Features Peruvian economic and 
business news, also travel. Material often quite 
technical. Read abroad for its coverage of the 
Peruvian economic scene. 


Panama/This Month, official publication of the 
Colon Free Zone, is a monthly magazine aimed at 
tourists visiting Panama and residents of the 
Canal Zone. Address: Apartado 4148, Panama, 
R.P. Mrs. Hindi Diamond, Editor. All material 
must have a Panama slant. Sections on hunting, 
fishing, golf ; “Behind the Deadlines” section open 
to any correspondent who has had any interesting 
experiences while covering stories in Panama or 
neighboring Latin American countries. Interested 
in material from tourists, writers and photogra- 
phers who have visited Panama. Writing should 
be light and not too technical. Glossy photos 
5x7 or 8x10. Payment: $5 per article of about 
three pages; $10 when illustrated with two or 
three pictures. See magazine. 


Inter-American News Service, 2 W. 46th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. would like articles covering eco- 
nomic, scientific and (non-controversial) political 
aspects of the United States scene, for publication 
in Latin American periodicals and newspapers. 
500-600 words. Payment on publication. English 
or Spanish. Query Mr. A. Marin, Editor. 
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Sk Beane ds ENDOUS SAVING ase 
Manuals, market guides, handbooks, etc., ete. 
Special money-saving package offer! 
Free gift dictionary! (see below’). 
ALL NEW BOOKS! 
Order now — quantities are limited. 


Essential lawyer- 
uattion, lawyer approved manual of writer's rights. 
Explains all aspects of copyright: Public Domain, plagi- 
arism, international copyright, etc. Only 


The only guide to 
the travel market. Lists over 200 magazines and news- 
Papers using travel material, editorial wants, rates of 
payment, sources of information. Only 


By F. A. Dickson. An idea-starter and a time-saver. 
Money-making ideas on every page. Fact-laden and 
detailed. Only 


A gold-mine of facts. A 
handbook for the professional and the novice. Tips 


galore, hints by the hundreds. Only 

By Betty 
Scheyer. The ins-and-outs of writing for the theatre. 
Candid, revealing, authoritative. Only 


By Jack Woodford. The best- 
selling exther guides writers through the maze of the 
craft. The hard-learned lessons of a lifetime at your 
fingertips. Includes a guide to literary markets. 

Only 


For 
the Protestant writer. Gives specific techniques of 
writing for the Protestant church press, Recommended 
by editors, writers and ministers. Only 


For the Roman 
Catholic writer of fiction, poetry and features. Special 
section on the Catholic magazine market, including 
editorial requirements and rates of payment. 
Only 
Use this coupon to order. 


Gentlemen: Please rush to me, postage prepaid, the 
items whose numbers are circled below. 


*Enclosed find §.............. 


( ) SPECIAL MONEY SAVING PACKAGE OFFER, 
ALL 8 books for $12.50 (regular total price is $14.45. 
You save $1.95.) 


**If your order totals $5.00 or more check here ( } 
for FREE 420-page ITALIAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


NAME 
(please print) 


ADDRESS 
City Zone State 



















By Rus Arnold 


One indisputable sign of growth and ma- 
turity in the field of photo-journalism is the 
increasing number of exhibitions, confer- 
ences and workshops. Growth, as evidenced 
by sheer statistics; maturity, as evidenced by 
the calibre of the activities, the qualifications 
of the participants. 

When this column reported in detail on the 
Miami State University P-J conference in 
the July 1959 issue, reader response showed a 
great interest in that sort of program, and an 
eagerness to attend such meetings. The 
American Society of Magazine Photogra- 
phers, which co-sponsored the program with 
the University, must have received a similar 
response. This year it is participating not 
only at Miami, but also in two other, new 
conferences. 

One of the major problems the free-lance 
faces is his isolation—geographic and pro- 
fessional. Unless he lives in New York City, 
or perhaps in San Francisco, Los Angeles or 
Chicago, he gets little opportunity to talk to 
fellow journalists, to discuss common prob- 
lems and common experiences, to get a feel- 
ing of belonging. He finds it difficult to keep 
up with trends in technology, in esthetics, in 
practices, in markets. To some extent this 
column tries to fill this need, but even the 
best reading matter cannot replace person- 
to-person contact with fellow-professionals 
and with experienced experts and teachers. 

Hence the conference, workshop, or short- 
course. And this year, I’m happy to report, 
we will have a number of excellent ones. I 
sincerely urge every reader who can possibly 
make it, to attend one of these conferences. 
Here is the run-down on some of the most 
significant ones, in order of date. 


Miami 


Time is very short on this one, but some of 
you early-readers may be able to get to it. 
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Program: Headed by Dan Mich, editorial 
director of Loox. Includes Ralph Morse of 
LirE; Milton Greene; Sey Chassler, editorial 
director of TH1ts WEEK; Aron Mathieu, on 
leave from WritTER’s DicEst to write a book; 
Pierce Fredericks, picture editor of the N.Y. 
Times MaGazinE; Beaumont Newhall; W.E. 
Garrett of NationaL Geocrapuic. From 
overseas, three: the editor-in-chief of the 


SCHWEITZER ILLUSTRIERTE ZEITUNG; pho- 


tographer Pal Nils Nilsson from Sweden; 
Stephane Groueff, chief correspondent in 
this country of Paris MatcH. 

Sponsored By: the University of Miami 
and ASMP, with Wilson Hicks, formerly of 
Lire, and Morris Gordon as co-chairmen. 


Where And When: University of Miami, } 


Coral Gables (near Miami), Florida, Apr. 
27th to 30th. 

How Much: Registration $40 includes 
awards dinner. Accomodations at the two- 
swimming-pool University Motel, across the 
road from the conference hall, at $9 per day 
for a single room, $7 if you share a double, 
plus meals. 

For Information: Wilson Hicks, P.O. Box 
8107, University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 


Iowa State 


This is an annual event attended primarily 
by newspaper photographers from Iowa and 
nearby states. It is well worth attending. 
especially if you cannot get to one of the 
“national” meetings. Many states have such 
meetings, usually sponsored by the state press 
photographer’s association, perhaps in con- 
junction with a state university. You can 
learn about them by checking with any 
major-city newspaper photo staff, or univer- 
sity photo-journalism department. 
Program: As of date of writing, this in- 
cludes Wallace Kirkland of Lire; George 
Yates, Des Moines Register; Peter Willett, 
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the new midwest picture director of United 
Press International; Joan Leffring, Cedar 
Rapids Gazette and Lorena Bach of Iowa 
City on “How the Woman Sees it;” Rus 
Arnold; a round-table of managing editors 
and chiefs-of-staff ; an exhibit of 1,000 news- 
pix, awarding of citations, and crowning of 
Miss Iowa Press Photographer. 

Sponsored By: Iowa State Press Photogra- 
phers Association and State University of 
Iowa. 

Where and When: Iowa City, Ia., May 20, 
21, 22. 

How Much: Registration, $10, Accom- 
modations in University facilities $3.50 per 
night, meals cafeteria style at moderate 
prices, banquet $4.25. 

For Information: Prof. Wm. R. Hazard, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 


Kent State 


This is the 19th annual here, and one of the 
oldest and most popular. Originally oriented 
mainly to the newspaper photographer, this 
has recently broadened to cover the general 
field of photo-journalism. Special feature 
this year will be an exhibit of war photos by 
Robert Capa. 

Program: includes Bruce Downes, editor 
and publisher of PopuLak PHoToGcRaPHy; 
Cornell Capa and Bruce Davidson of Mag- 
num; Frank Kepler, editor of Chevrolet’s 
Frienps; Winfield Parks of the Providence 
Journal; Bruce Roberts of the Charlotte 
Observer; Franz Furst of Pix, Inc.; and 
George Tames of the New York Times. 
Sponsored By: Kent State University. 

Where and When: Kent, Ohio (half-way 
between Akron and Cleveland), June 14 to 
17. 


How Much: Registration $45 includes 
double room in a very modern dormitory on 
University grounds, and the banquet, Meals 
are served in the dorm at reasonable prices. 

For Information: Edward L. Cliney, Di- 
rector of Short Course in Photojournalism, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 


Asilomar (West Coast) 


This is a “first annual,” very much needed 
and wanted by the western half of the coun- 





HOUSE FOR SALE 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT type studio on one rustic acre, 
$34,000. 2 Bedrooms, Baths, Fireplaces, Indoor and Out- 
door Balconies. Stone Floors, Sunken Living Room with 
Plant Box, Cedar Throughout, Lined Closets, Terrace. 
Call, N. J. Davis 7-1093, or write, Quanchi, 36 Ridge 
Road, Upper Saddle River, New Jersey. 








PHOTOFINISHING 


by a former editor and writer who knows your 
problems. Truly fine work which will help you sell 
without flattening your pocketbook. 


SHOP 35 
432 F Street San Diego 1, California 








NEED LITERARY AID? 


© Ghost Writing—Research—Editing—Marketing 
BOOKS—SHORT STORIES—SPEECHES—PLAYS 
RESEARCH ARTICLES—ADV, COPY—LETTERS 


® Reasonable Fees For Quality Work 
© Nights and Week-ends By Appointment 
Send for Free Brochure 
LITERARY AID BUREAU, Dept. WD 
215 W. 98 St. (Ste. 4A)—NYC MO 2-1058 











STREAMLINING THE FEATURE 


(COMPANION BOOK fo Ben Arid's famous PUT- 
TING IT IN THE COLUMN) Endorsed by noted 
writers. $2.50. Circular free. 

Ask about my Course on Column Writing! 


BEN ARID FEATURE SERVICE 
1141A 7th Street Hermosa Beach, California 





SONGWRITERS: 


revolutionary new method 
of finding rhymes 


NE of Broadway’s most successful lyricists, 
who wrote the lyrics for Mr. Wonderful, 
has written an absolutely unique book which 
will be an enormous help to everybody who 
puts rhymes together for a living, or for fun. 
It’s called A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY OF 
RHYMES. It’s the first rhyming dictionary to 
list words according to their sound rather 
than their spelling. And you'll find not only 
short words, but also words of several sylla- 
bles and word combinations. Time-wasting, 
inspiration-killing cross-indexes have been 
eliminated; all rhymes for a given sound-end- 
ing are to be found in one place. 

In addition, the author has included practi- 
cal advice on how to choose an agent, the 
ingredients that go into a great popular song, 
and a study of the foremost lyricists. If any- 
thing can soften the path of the young song- 
writer or versifier, A PRacTICAL DICTIONARY 
Or RuyMes by Lawrence Holofcener can. 
Only $3.95. SEND NO MONEY. 10 days free 
trial. Order from CROWN Publishers, Dept. 
D54, 419 Park Avenue South, New York 16. 
Save postage by remitting now. Same return 
privilege. 
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Ever Wonder Why . 
.+. Your mn Comes Back 





try, and may well become a permanent fea- 
ture. [’ve been told the conference site is 
one of the most beautiful spots in the country 
for its purpose. 

Program: Headed by Ray Mackland, pic- 
ture editor of Lire. Includes Jay Eyerman, 
Lire staffer; Jim Godbold of Nationar 
GeocraPHic; Wayne Miller; Ansel Adams; 
and Western Electric’s publications super- 
visor, Michael J. O’Leary, who struck home 
with his talk on communications at Miami 
last year. 

Sponsored By: The University of Cali- 
fornia and ASMP. Program chairman is Lou 
Jacobs Jr. 

Where and When: Asilomar Conference 
Grounds of the U. of C., on the Monterey 
Peninsula near San Francisco, Sept. 21 to 24. 

How Much: Registration $40; $10 for your 
spouse (this being a vacation resort type of 
place) or $20 for U. of C. students, Single 
rooms and all meals $44 or, if you share a 
room, $34. 

For Information: Jack Kemmerer, 4407 
W. 61st Street, Los Angeles 43, Calif., con- 
ference chairman. 





Morris Gordon. This 35mm available-light can- 
did portrait by Rus Arnold emphasizes Gordon's 
two major interests: Western Electric’s telephone, 
and photography’s place in modern art. 


East Coast 


This is another “first annual” intended as a 
twin to the West Coast conference. It should 
be a good opportunity to visit George East- 
man House if you haven’t already done so. 
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Do you ask yourself, ‘Where do I begin—what shall I do next?” Have you a confusion 
of ideas? Mastery of life, success in any enterprise, comes from the subtle ability to marshal 
your thoughts and to call to the fore, when an emergency arises, the proper mental powers. 
Mentally, you are an aggregate of forces. Why dissipate them because of lack of knowledge 
of how to properly use them? Learn to control them and you will have at your command, 


a tremendous power for accomplishment. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


The Rosicrucians, a group of thinking men and women, have preserved for centuries the 
knowledge of a secret method for the development of mind power and the direction of 


man’s unused inner faculties. This wisdom, 
not strange or mysterious, has changed the 
course of life for many men and women 
throughout the world. Write for the free 
book, ‘The Mastery of Life,” which explains 
how you may join with the thousands who 
now have and use this helpful information. 


Address: Scribe T.C.B. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
(AMORC) 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
(NOT a religion) 





Scribe T.C.B. 


The Rosicrucians 
San Jose, California 


I am sincerely interested in an intel- 
ligent method for attaining a greater 
mastery of life. Send me, without ob- 
ligation, a FREE copy of “The Mas- 
tery of Life’’ which explains how I 
may receive this valuable information. 













Name 








Address 








Program: Had not yet been settled at the 

time of writing this column, but will no 
doubt be as impressive as the West Coast 
program. 

Sponsored By: George Eastman House and 
ASMP. Co-chairmen, Beaumont Newhall, 
curator of the House and photographic his- 
torian, with Morris Gordon. 

Where And When: Rochester, N. Y., prob- 
ably first week in November. 

For Information: Beaumont Newhall, 
George Eastman House, Rochester, N. Y. 


Winona 


Also of interest to any reader who wants to 
brush up on photography, and would like to 
combine that with a vacation (personal or 
family) is the Winona School, already men- 
tioned in an earlier column. Run by the Pro- 
fessional Photographers of America (an as- 


BOOM! 


That’s what the paperbacks are doing—Boom- 
ing! Branching into every field, gaining prestige, 
demanding the attention of critics. We speak of 
originals, books sold directly to the publisher. 
Thus no hardcover contract to milk away your 
reprint rights! 





Trade Secret: Novels are easier to write than 
short stories and much easier to sell. Magazines 
use few stories, can pick and choose among the 
big names. Paperback editors are hungry! 


If you are interested in doing a paperback 
novel, have finished one, or have one in the works, 
it might pay to drop me a line. Novelists only, 
please! Write first. I will not be responsible for 
scripts, or money, until we have exchanged letters 
and I agree to take you on. 

My own novels, over forty of them, have been 
published here and abroad by such firms as Dell, 
Popular, Graphic, Berkley, Pyramid, Ace, Galli- 
mard, etc. I have a unique and informal plan for 
coaching talented writers. When, and if, I deem 
your stuff ready for market my own agent, the 
top paperback man in New York, has agreed to 
handle scripts on a straight commission. 


Because of my own writing I can accept only a 
few people. Fees are decided on an individual 
basis. No scripts until we have exchanged letters. 


KERMIT WELLES 


Montrose, N. Y. 











The Photo-Journalism Conference. Taken with a 
twin-lens reflex by Rus Arnold at the Miami Con- 
ference last spring, this catches the informal at- 
mosphere and the ever-present emphasis on pho- 
tography at these gatherings. 


sociation) every summer at Winona Lake J 


near Warsaw in north-central Indiana, it has 


short courses on specific branches of pro- 7 
fessional photography. Also, the association’s 


annual exposition takes place in Chicago 
Aug. 7 to 12. For information on either, 


write to Fred Quellmalz, Jr., P. P. of A., 152 | 


W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 
Addendum and Disclaimer 


There are, as I’ve indicated, other con- 
ferences taking place. Those listed above are 
the ones on which I have enough informa- 
tion at this moment to help you decide 


whether or not you can attend. I will report 7 


on others as I get more information. The 
details I’ve given—program, dates, cost, etc. 
—were given to me by “the usual reliable 
sources” and are of course subject to change. 


Exhibits Coming Up 


That “Family of Man” exhibit started some- 
thing, and exhibits of good photography are 
becoming as plentiful as they were once 
scarce. 

The Art Insititute of Chicago has scheduled 
a long series of special exhibits. If you get to 
(Continued on page 78) 





WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, agent, author, teacher. Marketin 
Selling-instruction lessons, $5.00 each, or $39. 


39 OCEAN STREET 
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report on your story, $2.00; thorough marketing-technique analysis, $4.00; 
for complete course of ten. 
group meetings. Modest fee due to sincere interest in writers. 


Book ms. $15.00. Inquire about local writers 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 
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Would you like your hook to make headlines ? 


Every writer would—headline publicity frequently means recognition and sales that routine 
publication can’t give you. Exposition Press has published more headline books than any 
other subsidy publisher. Here are three instances from our files. There are many more. 


HOW A PROMINENT ACTOR, A GLAMOROUS ENTERTAINER AND A_U.S. SENATOR 
FIGURED IN THE PROMOTION CAMPAIGNS OF THREE EXPOSITION BOOKS... 


CuHariton Heston, the celebrated star of motion pictures, 
radio and television, is seen here with James Kepler, author 
of The Jordan Beachhead, while the actor’s wife proudly dis- 
plays a copy of the book at a gala reception and autograph 
party in L.A. Mr. Heston gave Exposition his whole-hearted 
cooperation in the book’s headline promotion campaign. He 
took time off from his own hectic publicity campaign for his 
latest film, The Ten Commandments, to write a foreword to 
the book and to autograph copies along with the author at 
this affair (over 500 attended). Mr. Kepler received over 
$1,300 in royalties in the first six months, and the L.A. Herald- 
Express hailed his book as “an outstanding and remarkable 
first novel.” Photo— PHILIP BRAUN STUDIO, LOS ANGELES 





© 


Wenpy Barrie, glamorous star of motion pictures, radio and 
TV, receives a copy of The Pageant of the Mediterranean 
from Edward Uhlan, president of Exposition Press, at a book- 
christening party aboard the cruiseship Oslofjord. Our pro- 
motion staff arranged one of the most spectacular publication- 
day book “launchings” in publishing history in honor of 
author Sheridan Garth. Miss Barrie “launched” the book with 
the traditional champagne bottle at the press party attended 
by 70 representatives of N. Y. newspapers, wire services, radio 
and TV, and transportation officials. National feature stories, 
followed up by intensive selling, rocketed the book into its 
4th edition and its selection by the Travel Book Club. 


SENATOR Epwarp J. Ture (Minn.), proponent of legislation 
to establish a National Cemetery at Birch Coulie, site of the 
Indian Massacre of 1862, receives a copy of a novel based 
on the bloody event from the author, Dr. Bernard F. Ederer, 
who donned the garb of a Sioux chief for the occasion in the 
nation’s capital. The author, now a resident of Calif., per- 
sonally attended autograph parties (with huge turnouts) in 
Minn., and was interviewed on radio-TV in Minneapolis, 
L.A. and Baltimore. A “Cavalcade of Books” selection, Birch 
Coulie sales for the first three months amounted to $600 
in author’s royalties. The book was recently acclaimed by the 
L.A. Herald-Express as “a first-rate historical novel that is a 
must for all readers of frontier lore.” 


E—FREE 
20 years of success- 
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Promptly NEW BROCH 
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Cartoonist 


by John Norment 


Dear John: Suppose a cartoon editor has 
to pick one of two cartoons he likes equally 
well—one from a serviceman and one from 
a civilian. Which one would he pick? This 
adds up to the question I’m about to ask: 
What chance does a cartoonist have of selling 
while serving his tour of duty? I mean to all 
kinds of markets, not just military and pro- 
military publications. If his chances are les- 
sened by being in the service, how much so? 
A. I don’t think any of the editors are 
prejudiced against servicemen. At least not 
against the ones who are on our side. If an 
editor had to choose between two cartoons 
he liked equally well, he wouldn’t have to 
make a choice at all. He would buy them 
both. ... Your present condition of servitude 
is no concern of his. If you have a perma- 
nent station and enough spare time to at- 
tend to the cartoon business, then being in the 
service is no handicap. Of course, if you are 
shunting about from post to post, waiting for 
your mail to be forwarded can slow down 
your activities somewhat. All a cartoon edi- 
tor has on his mind is the selection of car- 
toons that will entertain the readers of his 
magazine. From X thousands of cartoons 
submitted, he buys 10 to 50 cartoons to 
amuse X millions of readers. He is sincerely 
interested in getting the best work .he can 
for the money he spends. If your work fits 
this requirement, he doesn’t care if you’re 
service, civilian or even a permanent resi- 
dent of a pretty little yellow bird farm. 
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Q. If a cartoon comes back marked OK, 
does that mean exactly as is? I draw all my | 
roughs in ink and try to make them appeai 
as finished work. This probably sounds stupid, 
but do you just copy it exactly as is and send | 
it back? 

A. Now that you’ve given me an opportu- 
nity to decide if your question sounds stupid, 
I'll return the favor and let you decide if my 
answer sounds stupid. Actually there can’t 
be any hard and fast rule about this. And 
probably no slow and soft rule either. | 
have an old 78, a 12-inch record .of Meade 
Lux Lewis playing one of his own compo: | 
sitions titled “Tell Your Story.” This title is | 
my slogan when drawing roughs and finishes 
When an OK comes back to me, I always se: 
many things I can do to the finish to help | 
tell the story better . . . the elimination o! 
certain flaws in drawing—perhaps a han¢ | 
that can be redrawn to look more like 2 J 
bunch of bananas and less like a dead | 
chicken’s foot. Points of tangency and slight!) 
foul perspective in the background that de- 
tract from the story I’m telling by gettin: 
too much attention. I have often worked on 
a finish two or three hours and then dis 
covered that I’m missing the point of what 

I’m trying to say and started over again 
keeping closer to the original rough. This 
may be a little too personal to apply to your 
specific question. The crux of the problem 5 

to be able to look at your own work and see i 
it with enough objectivity to enable you 
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do it better. Any refinements that improve 
the way you tell your story are all to the good. 
If you go arty and throw in distracting ele- 
ments and details that weren’t in the rough, 
and demonstrate your facility in handling 
media, chances are you’re going to step all 
over your punch line and your cartoon won’t 
read as well as the rough. Just remember 
always to tell your story as well as you pos- 
sibly can. Remember too that the rough was 
interesting enough to the editor to make him 
want to buy it. Refinement and clarification 
are OK, but any radical changes you make 
will convert your finish from something the 
editor positively liked into something he has 


never seen before. 


Q. How long did it take you when you 
were starting out before you were ready to 
shoot yourself for lack of selling? I realize it 
takes a long time to get a good thing, but I 
have enough rejection slips to use ’em as 
wallpaper. 

A. Shooting yourself can be painful or per- 
manent or both. If pain and disappointment 
could be physically remembered in totality, 
life would be a rougher shoot than it is. 
Cluttering up your life with rejection slips 
seems slightly weirdo to me . . . sounds like 
masochism—why don’t you just throw the 
damn things away? They indicate a sort of 
negative purposefulness in your life. Either 
you aren’t drawing anything anybody wants 
strongly enough to pay money for it, or, if 
your drawing and ideas are salable, the fault 
must lie in your merchandising techniques: 
you aren’t submitting often enough to the 
right people. One or the other . . . or both? 
Perhaps you have to improve your ideas, 
drawings and merchandising, or there won’t 
be a magazine left with a rejection slip it 
can call its own—you’ll have the world mar- 
ket cornered on the pesky things. 

Q. Do you think the best cartoons are the 
captionless ones? Sometimes a caption is es- 
sential to get the idea across but I find I 
like the captionless ones better. 

A. When I’m looking at work drawn by 
other cartoonists, the ones I like best are the 
ones that hit my sense of humor right over 


' center for six points plus point after touch- 
| down, I haven’t a notion of what I will or 


won't like in cartoons until after they have 
happened to me. Might be captionless or 


CORRESPONDENCE 


COURSE in COMIC ART 


WRITE TODAY for FREE TALENT TEST 
and FREE 48-page CATALOG 


THE JOHN COMIC ART 
2 LUWANNA CIRCLE, ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 





ARE YOU CRAZY 


ABOUT CARTOONING? 


Study with an expert! 45 minutes plus PER- 
SONAL TUTORSHIP by a master in the 
field. Enrollment limited to serious students 
only. Write for free booklet: “The Honest 
Facts About Cartooning.” 


LAWRENCE LARIAR 


Professional School of Cartooning 
Box WD-M 57 Lena Avenue, Freeport, N. Y. 





THE GAG RE-CAP 


A comprehensive summary of gag cartoons published in 
major and middle class markets. Shows what has been 
done before and what editors are buying now. Helps 
keep those gags fresh! Over 100 magazines covered every 
month. Subscription rates $12.00 per year. Sample 


copy—$1.00. 
JOHN WATERFIELD 
P. O. Box 425 Paramount, Calif. 











‘Hew’ MAKE MONEY with: 


Simple CARTOONS. 


A book everyone who likes to draw 
should have. It is free; no FREE 
obligation. Simply address | poox 


ARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 
% Dept. 825 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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123-35 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N.Y. 
There is only one NY CARTOON NEWS! Beware of imitations! 
9th Big Year of publication! Now, 3 Get Acquainted copies 
just $1. Yearly rate $6.00. oe ae cee lew rates for WRITER'S 
DIGEST content Standard ine cartoon business. 


INFORMATION GUIDE 





The Paper Trade Journal Cartoonists Subscribe To! 


Cartoonists & Gagwriters INFORMATION GUIDE. Over 
210 issues have been printed. New trade journal cartoon 
mastete, cartoon tips, cartoon lessons by professional car- 
oonists. Ww YOUR Ma sce lessons, cartoonists who want gags. 


NOW 
toons used in trade a ,to new 
markets printed in Information Guide last Rtas says 
Leonard a Todd id, cartoomst. SPECIAL to writ S Di- 
GEST readers. 6 get-acquainted issues for caly 00. 
Also, included at no extra cost puneios: TO E GAG 

CARTOONING A FULL TIME BUSINESS” (Value $3.00). 
1.G. is $1.00 per copy or v0.60 per year for 12 issues. 


INFORMATION GUIDE 
2776 California Ct., Dept. W, Lincoln 10, Nebraska 
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long or short caption—doesn’t matter at all. 
What matters is the artist’s choosing a story 
and telling it well enough to hook me. 
That’s all. 

When I’m drawing, it’s something else 
again. Whichever cartoons sell are the ones 
I like the best. I am an entertainer not an 
entertainee. I try to work with the audience 
in mind. Personal taste is bound to be an 
important factor in whatever I do, but I 
ignore my personal taste as much as possible 
and try to concentrate on giving the person 
looking at my work his full money’s worth. I 
try to say something the reader will enjoy. 

If you were having a great success selling 
no-caption cartoons and a miserable failure 
selling cartoons with captions, I’d advise you 
to specialize. Otherwise, I’d tell you that 
when you’re young, you should exert yourself 
developing, expanding—not diminishing. 

Q. Everything else has a Hall of Fame or a 
Museum, but I’ve never heard of a museum 
for cartooning. The logical one is the Na- 
tional Cartoonists Society since it’s already 
got the “Reuben Award.” Is there anything 
of this nature in the works? 


A. Walt Kelly, in conjunction with the 
N.C.S., has been busy for several years help- 
ing the University of Kansas get a cartoon 
museum organized. If you’re ever in the 
neighborhood of Lawrence, Kansas, go see. 

Q. Would you recommend Tolstoi’s “What 
Is Art?” 

A. I’m willing to recommend it to you if 
you want me to, but I'll undoubtedly be 
pretty ungracious about it. Reading impor- 
tant tomes may increase your stature as a 
human being. The thorough study of metal- 
lurgy may make you a better manufacturer 
of skate-keys. But if you want to be a good 
cartoonist, the best thing for you to do is to 
study the work of the best men in the pro- 
fession, as it appears in the current maga- 
zines, and hope a little of the good stuff will 
rub off on you. 

Q. If an editor likes the cartoon but doesn’t 
care for the caption too much, will he offer a 
suggestion? 

A. If you’re trying to find out if I think it 
would be a sensible idea for you to mail out 
incompetent or inadequate captions, my 
answer is no. You should always write your 





Magazine editors spend most of their budget 
for non-fiction. Writer's Digest offers you a 
complete course in magazine writing that 
covers everything from the 4,000-word full- 
length article published in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post down to the 500-word column fillers 
bought by the American Home. 

One by one, the editors help you take apart 
the various types of magazine articles popu- 
lar today (the ‘‘you'’ piece, personality pro- 
files, inspiration, controversy, humor, quizzes, 
etc.) You learn to understand the techniques 
used by professionals to write salable articles. 
Where to get ideas, how to do research; how 
to use your own personal experience and 
background as a springboard for articles. 


This is not a ‘snap’ course, it is for someone 


who wants to develop into a non-fiction writer 
capable of earning $100 monthly from part- 
time article writing. Actually, when you enroll 





The Biggest Market Awaits You! 


you are sent into the field just as if you were 
working with an editor on assignment to do a 
specific job. If you are a real writer and hon- 
estly and truly want to work and learn, this 
course is made for you. You'll love it and it 
will reward you well. 




















i : 
| Writer's Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio; | 


' . ‘ ‘ oe 
1 ( Enroll me in the Writer’s Digest Course in | 


Writing Non-fiction for Magazines. 1; 
enclose $35 tuition in full. If after 30 days, 
I am dissatisfied, my tuition will be refunded | 
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the captions a little better than you possibly can. Talking animals 0%. Sports 4%. 11% of the 
Ip. Editors have been known on rare occasions _— cartoons appearing in Post during’ this 
son @ ‘0 improve, disimprove or just plain change _ period were more than one panel. 41% de- 
the B CaPtions. But this is not common practice. pended on funny caption for the humor. 
bese An editor might polish a caption for you if 59% were funny pictures. Now for number 
hat @ Pe thinks what you’re saying is funny and __ of words in the captions: 1% had one word 
sees a way to improve it by some change in captions. 3%—2 words. 4%—3 words. 6% 
aif sentence structure or word substitution or —4 words. 4%—5 words. 5%—6 words. 
nt elimination. It is a seldom thing to happen, 18%—7 words. 12%—8 words. 9%—9 
sate though. You would be making a serious mis- words. 22% — 10-15 words. 4% — 15-20 
sa | ‘ake to try depending on such happenstances = words. 1%—20-30 words. 0%—over 30 
tal. @ {0r @ regular and  spaeeer eg leans of in- words. There are some things to be learned 
se Of wage if you're looking for _ from these figures and some things you can’t 
Fi irregular and impermanent source of in- ‘ le Y *% | h ‘Id th 
00 3 earn, too. You can’t learn how mild the 
sto — come, then you might go ahead and try al Se acai “A 1 hat if 
mes , : sex relerences were. You Can learn that 1 
om leaving it up to the editor to do your job for d family hat’s f h 
on. you do a family gag that's funny enough, 
" Arnold L. Wagner sent me some statistics they'll buy it and if you do a talking animal 
; about cartooning past and present. I’m pre- 848 that's funny enough, they won't. Puns 
” senting here only current statistics and elimi- and captions over 30 words look to be - 
ora | nating the spirit of statistics past because stacle material. It's possible that these S- 
they are chiefly of historical interest. These | ures represent too brief a span of time to 
kit figures cover the Sarurpay Eventnc Post affirm or confirm anything, but they are still 
ete from Nov., 1959, through Jan., 1960. First, very useful indicators. Unfortunately, these 
is subject matter: Sex 14%. Kids 14%. Teen- numbers don’t have the power to hint to us 
wrt agers 6%. Current and topical 4%. Marri- how funny the cartoons actually were. 


age 15%. Family 22%. Job 9%. Puns 0%. 


(Continued on page 77) 


‘| AUTHORS 


is | OF BOOKS 


We are long-established subsidy book publishers for nearly forty years who offer 
you free MS reading: competent editorial treatment: able art work: punctual 
printers; copies to newspapers and magazines for review: cataloguing; distribution 





3 through dealers and circulars to author's personal mailing list. 
hie If you have a typewritten MS on any subject (25,000 words and up) you are cor- 
in : dially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be 

; read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. On 

I ! : occasion we offer straight rceyalty if possible. 
YS, | YES, WE DO PUBLISH POETRY. Our Series, Contemporary Poets of Dorrance, 
led | numbers over 500 volumes published through the years. 
If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately, other- 

am wise your MS will be returned. Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
(Publishers Since 1920) 


1715 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 
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RADIO 
-TV 


Have you ever watched a television show 
and said to yourself, “J could write a better 
show than that!”? Or have you ever met a 
successful writer and thought, “Well, if he 
can do it, J should be able to do it!” 

It was when they discovered that an old 
friend of theirs had turned to writing radio 
soap opera that Doris and Frank Hurslee 
decided they should be able to do it too. She 
was a lawyer; he was a professor of English 
at the university. 

They are both full-time television writers 
now. For almost three years they have writ- 
ten the daily CBS soap opera “Search for To- 
morrow”. They have written for such shows 
as “Lassie”, “The Millionaire”, “Wire Serv- 
ice”, “Jane Wyman Theater’, “Twentieth 
Century-Fox Hour’, “Wagon Train”, “Have 
Gun, Will Travel”, etc., making a total of 
about fifty television dramas they have done 
besides their soap opera work. 

The Hurslees like to help and encourage 
new writers. Recently Doris, a small, attrac- 
tive woman who radiates warmth and en- 
ergy, addressed a television writing class, 
answering all the questions the group wished 
to ask her. Since these questions are probably 
representative of those which readers of this 
column would like to ask, here they are, with 
her answers. 

Q. Is it hard to get into television writing? 

A. Yes; you must really try, and work hard. 
No one’s going to do it for you. When you 
realize that, and aren’t discouraged by it, 
you’re on your way. Of course I don’t want 
to give false hope to those who really don’t 

have it in them, but I would say the main 
thing is to refuse to be discouraged. 

Q. How can we tell if we “have it in” us? 
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By Nancy Vogel 
WD Hollywood Correspondent 


A. Ability to write isn’t something special 
and divine. None of us is a Keats or a Shake- 
speare, and we don’t have to be. I myself 
started with the dreamy approach; now I use 
the seat-of-the-pants technique. The thing is 











how you use the senses you were born with. 
You must have a clear sharp ear. Never go 
to a party, never ride a bus, without listening 
and collecting material. Everything is grist 
for your mill. You must have, or develop, an 
accurate ear. Every writer has an equal 
chance at this taking-material-from-life; in 
fact, non-pros have a better chance than the 
pros, who are at their typewriters all the time. 
What I’m doing now is living off the time 
when I used to be in the world! 

Q. What are the most important ingre- 
dients of a TV play? 

A. Id say truth, characterization, and plot. 


Make your stories honest, true; have your | 
characters act as people really do act, after | 


having used all your senses to absorb this 
knowledge. Try to get the truth of the way 
people talk, as Chayefsky does. If you can 
capture any small spark of truth, you will 
have a claim on attention. 


Q. What can you tell us about characteri- | 


zation? 

A. Characterization is a mixture of motiva- 
tion, dialogue and relationships between 
people. The closer you can get to people, the 
better. Watch them, see how they react. This 
is more important than going to school, o! 
reading books on technique. Listen, observe 
watch how your mother-in-law acts, how 
your neighbor talks; really like people, an¢ 
pay attention to them. The observations you 
make will filter through your personal ex- 


periences and be colored by them. Your ex ‘7 
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5175,491 Paid to Writers* 


Seth Richards, Pageant Press, Inc. 

101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., Dept. W-5 
Please send me without cost or obligation _your big, illus- 
trated FREE book, “How To Get Your Book Published, 
Promoted. Distributed,’”’ and full details about your $1600 
est Book Contest. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Street 


.. Zone State 
The Prestige Subsidy Publishers 


* Rabbi Richard C. Hertz discusses his book, 
“PRESCRIPTION FOR HEARTACHE,” with 
Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt at a special lunch- 
eon. The book sold 2,000 copies in Detroit alone 
and has been syndicated in five metropolitan news- 
papers. Rabbi Hertz is one of about 400 authors 

. who shared in the return of $175,491 during the 
past five years. MAIL COUPON BELOW. 
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BEST BOOK CONTEST 1960 
$1600 CASH AWARDS 


First Prize Second Prize Third Prize 
$500 $250 $150 


Also Seven Honorable Mention Awards of $100 Each 
ELIGIBLE: novels, biographies, religious works, juveniles, 
autobiographies, poetry, history, science, humor, philosophy 
Published manuscripts will be copyrighted in the name of 
the Author who will receive 40% return plus at least 75% of 


all subsidiary rights. Winners will get this in addition to 
their cash awards. 


Contest rules will be sent with FREE book. Simply mail 
coupon or manuscript (complete or partial). 


a 
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CALIFORNIA 


MARY L. FERRELL 
P.O. Box 413, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


RATES: $1.00 per thousand words; poetry, 25c 
per page. 

CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 

539 No. La Cienga Blvd., Hollywood 48, Calif. 

RATES: Special rates per page. 

CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 

ELNORA BOLL 


2521 West Carson Street, Torrance, Calif. 

RATES: 50c per thousand words. 

CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
2c each. 

HOPE M. SCROGIN 

1510 Rideout Way, Whittier, Calif. 


RATES: 65c per thousand words. 


CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 


5c each. 
CONNECTICUT 
JEAN PETERSON 
13 West Shore Drive, Hazardville, Conn. 


RATES: 60c per tehousand; book lengths, 50c per 
thousand. 

coRRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 
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ILLINOIS 
MRS. ].T. PINCKARD 

6904 Roosevelt Rd., Oak Park, Ill. 
RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: 5c extra. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 
KANSAS 

BEVERLY SMITH 

Route 2, Edna, Kansas. 


RATES: 60c per thousand words; 70c with correc- 
tions. 


CORRECTIONS: 10c extra. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


MICHIGAN 

DULA BROCK 

513 N. 13th, Saginaw, Mich. 
RATES: 20c per page. 


CORRECTIONS: Included (minor). 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


MINNESOTA 


SHIRLEY RYBERG 
656 West 98th St., Minneapolis 20, Minn. 


RATES: 65c per thousand words. 


CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


MISSOURI 


EVA GOCKEL 

3909 DeTonty St., St. Louis 10, Missouri. 

RATES: Ic per line for poetry, 25c per page on less 
than 10,000 words, 20c per page on more 
than 10,000 words. Minimum, $1.00 

CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
2c per page each. 
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CAROLYN M. THORPE 

4428 E. 50 Terrace, Kansas City 30, Missouri. 
RATES: 75c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


EULA C. WOLFE 

610 Indiana Ave., Kansas City 24, Missouri. 
RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


NEW JERSEY 


JOYCE T. SLOMEANA 

219 East Fourth St., Lakewood, New Jersey. 
RATES: 50c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


NEW YORK 


PAULINE LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Ave., Flushing 55, New York. 


RATES: 65c per thousand words (stories, articles, 
books) ; 50c per page (TV and dramatic 
scripts). 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

MYRTLE ANDERSON 

P.O. Box 862, Charlotte 1, N. C. 

RATES: 65c per thousand words. 

CORRECTIONS: Minor included, no extra charge. 


CARBON Copy: One, no extra charge. 
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OREGON 


WILBERTA WAKEFIELD 

4945 N.E. 37th Ave., Portland 11, Oregon. 

RATES: 60c per thousand words with minor cor- 
rections. 70c per thousand words for 
difficult scripts. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAY N. MATHEWS 
1126 Herbert St., Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: No. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 
EXTRA. CHARGES: None. 


TEXAS 


L. FOX 
130 Russell Drive, Sulphur Springs, Texas 


RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


VERMONT 


MABEL B. BLOXSOM 
98 Southview, Springfield, Vermont 


RATES: 60c per thousand words; Plays, TV, 
Radio Scripts, 75c per thousand; Poetry, 
lc per line, $1.00 min. 

CORRECTIONS: Minor, 5c extra. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


BARBARA BYINGTON 

8 Lark Lane, Springfield, Vermont. 
RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: 5c extra. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 





short fiction 


—when white is black! 





Story writing becomes harder as the form 
becomes shorter. What appears to be easiest 
is most difficult. Writer's Digest Short Fiction 
Course provides the needed professional help 
to avoid the pitfalls of those who write before 


they learn. 





To give you a better chance of selling 
your short fiction, Writer's Digest will send 
you a group of writing assignments based on 
the professional know-how of story editors. 
These specific lessons on short fiction help 
you gain fresh insight into character de- 


velopment, style, plotting, dialogue, etc. 


Then you write two fiction stories and make 


a thorough study of markets. Your work is 





individually criticized by our editors. 


Tuition is $20.00 and the Course is sold on 
a 30-day Money-Back Agreement should you 
wish to withdraw, regardless of reason. 
We welcome new writers who want help 
instead of flattery! 





(] Enroll me in Writer's Digest Short Fiction Course. 
| enclose $10. Send the balance of my course for 
$10 C.O.D. plus 35¢ delivery charge in 60 days. 


(J Send me more details about the Course, without 
obligation. 


Name 


Address 





City = = State 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 














periences with fellow workers are priceless; 
get into their minds, their hearts, win their 
confidence. Everyone wants love and under- 
standing, though of course you must be on 
the level and not try to force your way into 
anyone’s confidence. 

Q. Are there any technical tricks to creating 
good characterization? 

A. Here’s a special tip: have one or more 
characters that the viewer will really care 
about. They don’t have to be necessarily 
virtuous or heroic, but they must have some- 
thing that makes the viewer care whether 
they succeed or fail. In order for the viewer 
to care about the character, he must be able 
to identify with him. Even though the char- 
acter may be, perhaps, a villain, there should 
be something about him with which the 
viewer can identify. There are some fairly 
successful writers who have never learned 
to characterize in this manner. They do a 
good technical job, they have psychologically 
analyzed their characters and know why 
they do certain things or react in certain 
ways—but the trouble is, no one cares. And 
the reason is that there is no way in which 
the viewer or reader can identify. The hero 
of Pal Joey was actually a villain, but you 
cared what happened to him. The heroine 
of Gone With the Wind wasn’t exactly vir- 
tuous, but you cared. 

Q. And what about plot? 

A. Your television play must, of course 
have structure. You start with a problem, a 
character in trouble, with a goal—the char- 
acter must run away from or toward some- 
thing. Then thicken the soup; the problem 
gets worse, the characters are more fright- 
ened or more eager. Toward the end, they 
are really sunk, and it looks as if there’s no 
hope. This is the moment of crisis, highest 
suspense; you don’t know if the character 
will make it or not. Then comes the denoue- 
ment; they made it, or didn’t, and you 
understand why. This is a rough skeleton of 
nearly all television plays, and yours too 
should be hung on it. 

Q. Did you originate “Search for To- 
morrow” ? 

A. No; we were hired to take over on it, 
after it was established. We were faced with 

one situation that had to be cleared up. 
There was one character, a pretty blonde, 
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who had been having an affair with her 
brother-in-law. This had drawn many irate 
letters from viewers, which contained such 
comments as, “This is an immoral program, 
and unless you kill off that blonde by next 
Tuesday, Ill never buy any more of your 
sponsors’ products!’ Well, the girl was an 
asset to the show, we felt; she was pretty, 
appealing, and a competent actress. So we 
decided to salvage her. We decided to have 
her reform. First, we showed why she had 
done what she had done. We showed that 
she had always been envious of her sister; 
she had never succeeded in anything, her- 
self; her sister had always done better. When 
her sister had married this man, the blonde 
had set her own cap for him, hoping in this 
way to get the better of her sister at last. 
Now she is sorry; she reforms, and decides 
that she will spend her life trying to make 
up for what she has done. She becomes a 
nurse. This halted the flow of angry letters. 
Later, we had the girl accused of a murder 
she didn’t commit, and put on trial. The 
sympathy of the audience was strong. The 
reason why the audience was now so in- 
volved and interested was that everyone in 
any audience has things he is trying to make 
up for; if not big things, like hers, then 
little things; therefore the opportunity for 
identification was great. And their sympathy 
was heightened by her being unjustly 
accused. 

Q. Is soap opera particularly hard to write? 

A. There are particular problems, of 
course. For one thing, since it is a daily thing, 
it is necessary to keep the story moving ahead 
fast enough not to bore daily listeners, but 
not so fast that those who miss a day or two 
lose the thread of the story and their interest 
in it. 

Q. Do you ever get story ideas from letters 
viewers write you? 

A. Such remarks as “My husband watches 
your show; please don’t let your leading man 
fall for his secretary—it might give my hus- 
band ideas” and “The writers of this show 
should be sent to a mental institution” don’t 
give us much help. 

Q. In your writing, have you ever brought 
in experiences you had in practicing law? 

A. Yes, I draw from life, and real situa- 


} tions, frequently. 





YOU, TOO, CAN WIN! 


OUR STUDENTS HAVE WON 
OVER $5,000,000. THEIR 
RECENT PRIZES INCLUDE— 


Winner's Weight in Gold 


from Dial Soap 


$25,000 from 
$25,000 from 
$25,000 from 
$25,000 from 


$500 a Year for Life from Velvet 


$18,000 from 


Colgate 


Ken-L-Ration 
Eversharp Schick 


Lipton Tea 


Breeze 


64 Automobiles 


105 Major Vacation Trips 


You, too, can learn the secrets of winning in state- 
ment, last line, slogan and naming contests. Write 
NOW for your FREE copy of the newest "SHEP- 
HERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN'— 
bringing you winning help for the big contests 


now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








Got a new series idea for TV? 


A published or unpublished 
novel that demands dramatic 


expression? 


Query first 


SEBBY ASSOCIATES 


Literary Agents 


9172 Sunset Strip, W. Hollywood 46, Calif. 








TV SCRIPT CONSULTANTS 


offers: 


suggestions, or will synopsize your script. 
show $10, 1 hr. $20, 1% hr. $35 

s $25. up to 150m, $50. if over. 
Stories $l1.m ($5. min.). Radio Scripts $5. 


Send Fee and Stamped return with Ms. 
Hollywood 27, California 


P.O. Box 27804 


‘Blue Pencil” criticism, slant, replot and revision 


Fees: TV % hr. 


Motion Picture Scripts $35. 
Articles and Short 
» $10. 
% hr., $20. hr. Good Scripts recommended to Good Agent. 











BROADWAY NEEDS PLAYS! 


Let our staff of professionals, with over 20 
years active participation in Broadway thea- 
tre, advise you on getting your play ready to 


market. WRITE US TODAY! 


PLAYWRIGHTS COUNSELLING SERVICE 
New York, N. 


570 Fifth Avenue 


Y. 
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WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning | and end up selling. The most 
i 


comprehensive course ts kind on the market, covering 
every phase story and article Ly 4 for tots to teens. 
rn the step-by- oe procedure from one whose —_ 
is a i. curren’ ey 4 a juvenile Dublicat tions. 

“tell ut a SH W course. Personal criticism 
included. Send stamp for mM DAI 


ARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 








WANT TO GET YOUR 


Use our authors’ publishing plan: beautifully 
BOOK jacketed books, publicity, and advertising. 
easonable subsidy. Send your book Ms. to: 


CLAYTON PRESS, Mr. Burt, 507 
PUBLISHED brochure: PUBLISH OR PERISH 
© Fifth Ave., NW. Y. 17. Write for 








SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. Séth St. New York 19, N. Y. 








FAMOUS WRITERS 
WORK WITH YOU 


From a carefully-selected pool of top writers 
and critics in Hollywood, I assign one emi- 
nently trained and qualified to work on your 
particular project. He will work with you 
exclusively until your story or book is com- 
pleted. 


Upon this time-proven plan rests the entire 
foundation of my business success. 


HERE'S WHAT WE DO....... 
GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 


idea, outline or synopsis. 


REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories ready 


for marketing and publication. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed comments to guide you. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 


Minimum fee reading-analysis: Short story or 
article, $5.00; Book-lengths, min. $35.00. 


Write for full details in 6-page illustrated Brochure, and 
copy of reprint from published article about Ballenger 
the Ghost. 


20 Years of Literary Service 


H. D. BALLENGER 


14341 East Putnam St., Whittier, California 
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Q. Wouldn’t you be embarrassed if some- 
one should recognize an incident or a char- 
acter you had based on reality? 

A. No one ever would. We change things 
sufficiently. 

Q. Are taboos much of a problem? 

A. They have to be kept constantly in 
mind. In writing for filmed television, you 
must think about possible subsequent reruns. 
Everyone must love your play, from every 
angle; it must contain nothing objectionable 
to anyone. Because out there in the limbo 
of the future are five unknown sponsors. You 
can’t say anything against cigarette smoking, 
because one of the sponsors might be a ciga- 
rette manufacturer; on the other hand, you 
can’t come out in favor of cigarette smoking. 
because one of the sponsors might be a man- 
ufacturer of pipe tobacco. . . . Of course, 
there is a good side to taboos. They have 
done a lot toward getting rid of bad names 
for minority or special groups—names such 
as “shyster’ for lawyer, terms for racial 
groups, etc. But, of course, a bad thing is that 
there are hardly any potential villains left. 
About the only ones who can safely be made 
villains are atheists and communists. 

Q. Do you employ symbolism in you 
writing? 

A. Not purposely. I should think this 
would be very difficult to do. I try for the 
small, infinitesimal parts of truth, which peo- 
ple will recognize. I have no big message. 

Q. You mentioned that your husband was 
an English professor. Did he have to unlearn 
the rigid grammatical rules in order to write 
well? 

A. No. If you have a good knowledge of 
English, it’s an asset, I think. He uses his 
head, his heart, his eyes, to learn about peo- 
ple, and his writing is relaxed and natural. 

Q. What happens if you send something to 
a certain show, they reject it, and then later 
you see it on the air? 

A. Well, this does happen. More in tele- 
vision than in any other medium, perhaps 
But there is a service offered by the Writers 
Guild of America—you send them a copy o! 


your script and have it registered, and this 


is pretty good protection. 


Q. What are producers looking for in the 


way of scripts, principally? 
A. Freshness. If you send them a story they 
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have read and read and read, they will 
eroan and throw it out. You can’t be sure of 
what they have been reading all day, of 
course. But you can be sure of one other 
thing they also want: conviction. Your ability 
to give this depends on how accurately you 
have listened to the minutiae, the little 
things. How many different love stories are 
there? Not many. They are all the same; 
everything depends on how you tell your 
story. Try to tell it with freshness and con- 
viction. 

Q. Do you consider suspense important? 

A. Yes, very. Suspense, or uncertainty and 
interest about what is going to happen, must 
be created quickly, because you don’t have 
a captive audience. Not only must you hold 
the viewers who are watching, but you must 
provide something to capture the viewer 
who is turning his dial looking for something 
interesting. As Goldwyn said, start with an 
earthquake, and work up. 

Q. Did you ever “dry up”? 

A. Yes. Once I even woke up in the middle 
of the night and cried, because I knew I was 
through writing. I’d never be able to write 
another word, or think up another story, or 


create another character. 
come to an end, though. 

Q. Do you think television is going to be 
the biggest market for writers—bigger than 
Broadway, the stage, magazines, everything? 

A. It already is! There is much more op- 
portunity in television, more money spent, 
more writing bought. 

Q. There are so many professional estab- 
lished TV writers, it seems that it would be 


These periods 


- pretty hard to get in. 


A. Yes; it is. But you’re as good as any- 
one else; no one has it in for you. You aren’t 
going to succeed by having some lovely 
dream in the night, which you can put on 
paper after waking up; no little elves are 
going to come and fill up the pages for you. 
As soon as you realize that, and get to work, 
you've made a beginning. 

Q. What about camera instructions? 

A. Too many new writers break their heads 
about that. Forget about camera angles, and 
all that. Just write a good story, with good 
characterization and suspense. If you feel 
you must have a close shot at a certain point, 
it’s all right to specify it; or you can simply 

(Continued on page 73) 





Beginners Only 


O* the 15th of each month, Writer’s Digest en- 
rolls a selected group of students in its Be- 
ginner’s Individual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a good record 
of mss. sales are not eligible. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing is to help each student master the vital quali- 
ties needed to write short stories worthy of publi- 
cation. Part of the instruction consists of detailed 
criticism of two 5,000 word short stories that you 
write. The course lasts four months. 


Graduates of the Beginner’s Course in Writing 
will not suddenly become professional writers, nor 
will they earn $500 a week from their writing. 
They will, however, understand a few secrets of 


professional writing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students are desired. 


The price of this course is quite reasonable.* 
You will have the opportunity to study under ex- 
perienced, professional editors who will take an 
individual interest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at once. 


*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course providing individualized instruction 
sold by a reliable institution. Money back agree- 
ment on all enrollments. 





Name_ 


Address 


—1 Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
There is no obligation and no salesman will call. 





City 





State 


Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 50 
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By Frank Dickson 





1. An Interview with a Cattle Auctioneer 
of Your County. Slant: How a cattle auc- 
tion packs more fun than the antics and side- 
shows of a county fair. Scenes on the sale- 
barn floor, and the chant of the auctioneer, 
never at a loss for words or sounds, The 
mumblings of the auctioneer and the bidding 
signs given by the crowd. Cattle prices at 
present. 


2. A Camera Repairman of Your City Who 
Has Repaired Thousands of Cameras. The 
repairs needed by most cameras. Are many 
cameras damaged through carelessness and 
accidents? The latest word in cameras and 
equipment; imported cameras; improve- 
ment in films during the past several years. 
The photographic paraphernalia of the re- 
pairman. 


3. Check-Fumbling in Local Restaurants. 
Observations by cashiers. Do very many pa- 
trons delay pulling out their pocketbooks in 
the hope that their companions will pay? 
Does this practice prevail among women? 
The brassiest customers. 


4. An Eye Bank of Your State. Total num- 
ber of eyes pledged to the bank. Members of 
clubs and Sunday school classes who have 
made pledges. How the eyes are transplanted 
to blind persons; recent cases. How many 
transplants so far? The leaders of the eye 
bank. Slant: How death means a “new” 
life for a sightless man, woman, or child. 


5. Train Decorating. Slant: The emphasis 
on creating the effect of spaciousness and the 
air of a private club through the use of 
winged partitions, mirrors, colors, fabrics, 
and intimate groupings of furniture. A visit 
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AUGUST ARTICLE IDEAS 


to the most aristocratic train serving your 
section. The uniform color scheme. A promi- 
nent designer of train decoration. 


6. A Commercial Hunting Preserve in Your 
Section. The operator and how he has trans- 
formed it into a sportsman’s paradise. 
Hunters from the longest distances; children 
who amaze one and all with their hunting 
ability. Placing game in the preserve; bag- 
ging limits. The greatest problems of the 
operator. 


7. A Well-Known Crop Duster of Your 
Section. How the operation is carried out 
from an airplane, taking into consideration 
the wind, the dusting solution, the danger of 
low flying. Various crops for which dusting is 
needed. Has the pilot run out of gas at any 
time? Other phases of the subject’s aviation 
career. 


8. The Evolution of the Mimeograph. An- 
niversary angle: Thomas A. Edison received 
a patent on the mimeograph on August 8, 
1876. Your city’s most extensive users o 
mimeographs. The use in governmental off 
ces, schools, and churches in your city. 











9. The Automobile Club of Your State. | 


Promoting tourist travel; distributing road 
maps and literature about the state. Main 
attractions for visitors. Telephone calls; odd 
requests from tourists. Slant: How the 
organization, in increasing the tourist travel, 
is a stimulant to a number of businesses 1 
the state. 


10. Steel Beam Walking. Slant: How ste: 7 
workers on tall buildings are the “tight rope 7 
walkers” of the industrial world. The knackg 
of walking the narrow beams with the utmos! 
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nonchalance. The oldest of the workers. 
Cardinal rules of safety. Highest skyscrapers 
on which the daredevils of the sky have 
worked. Their chief worries. 


11. Bottles, Bottles, Bottles! Keeping the 
bottle situation at the local plants of soft 
drink manufacturers well in hand. How many 
new bottles must be purchased monthly? 
What percentage of used bottles are re- 
turned? How children and even adults gather 
cast-away bottles over the city and the 
county. 


12. Telephone “Hogging.” Slant: How tele- 
phone “hogs” are just as common as road 
“hogs.”” How the line monopolizers deprive 
others on a party line of use of the facilities. 
Subscribers registering complaints to the 
office; terminating the telephone service of 
abusers. Kinds of complaints, as in regard to 
children who consume too much time and 
adults who use profane language. 


13. The Editor of the Publication Issued by 
the Department of Agriculture in Your 
State. Slant: The periodical as a large factor 
in the economic existence of the state’s 
farmers as it generates hundreds of sales of 
products weekly. The average number of 
“wanted,” “exchange,” and “for sale” notices 
in an issue; instructive articles. The editing 
and printing. 


14. A Veteran Bridge Painter of Your State. 
The highest spans on which he has worked; 
projects requiring the longest time. How 
often are bridges painted? The most com- 
mon colors. States in which the subject has 
painted bridges. Mishaps. 


15. The World of the Masseur. Which sea- 
sons bring a local masseur largest patronage? 
The rubbing and kneading in making the 
muscles supple. 


16. A Frozen-Food Locker Plant in Your 
City. Slant: How the farmers of the county 
and also the city residents benefit from the 
place by storing their vegetables and home- 
killed meats there. The heavy use of the 
lockers even in winter. The capacity of the 








: plant. Sale of meat to the public. 


17. Civil Death. Interview local attorneys 
about how a missing person is presumed 


dead in the absence of any word from him 
over a number of years, generally seven. In- 
stances of “dead” men returning, Had any 
of the wives remarried? 


18. A Professional Skater of Your State. 
Is the subject an expert in both roller and ice 
skating? The speed that can be achieved on 
skates; the most sensational capers in fancy 
skating; dance performances set to music. 
Slant: How the artistic aspect of skating is 
gaining as much attention as the element of 
speed. The opportunities in the colorful ice 
shows; artificial ice. 


19. Rural Lighting Progress in Your County. 
The increasing installation of pole lights on 
farms for protection and other values. The 
cost per month. 





NATIONAL SCRIPT SERVICE 


Short Subjects A Specialty 
Ghostwriting, rewriting, research 
Rates Arranged 


ELNORA BOLL 
2521 West Carson Street Torrance, California 








FREE 
trial 
MELODY 


With first order. No obligation. 


MASTER MELODIES 
Box W D 4212, Panorama City, Calif. 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 








Short shorts under 2,000 words. $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words... 5.00 
TV scripts—One act . 3.00 
Two acts .. 5.00 
Three acts . 7.50 
WINS Gk sc Soac ace eect 15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 
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20. Patent Laws in Various Countries, as 
Explained by an Inventor of Your State 
or a Patent Lawyer. Today marks the fiftieth 
anniversary of the United States’ signing the 
International Patent Convention. Early 
patent laws in the United States; patent 
legislation abroad from time to time. Largest 
lawsuits over patents. 


21. Lincoln-Douglas Debates. Anniversary 
angle: The two leaders debated for the first 
time on August 21, 1858. The debates that 
stirred the most interest; quotations from 
the oratory of the “Great Emancipator.” 
Political debates during hot campaign years 
in your state. 


22. Requests to the Postmaster of Your City. 
Slant: How countless people hold him in the 
light of Solomon. Out-of-state persons seek- 
ing information about relatives; asking for 
favors. Strangers who come a-visiting. 


23. The State Condemnation Board. The 


proceedings when a land owner wants an 





SONNET SEQUENCES 


75¢ a copy $3.00 a yeor. 
Edited by HENRY PICOLA 
966 East 25th Street Paterson 3, New Jersey 


No lon restricted to sonnets. Formerly of 5309 
Aanapells toa Road, Bladensburg, Md. 








VANCE HALLOWAY 


Has immediate market for scenarios, plays, 
novels, short stories and television scripts. 
INCLUDE SELF-ADDRESSED, STAMPED ENVELOPE 
NO READING FEE 
Box PEARBLOSSOM, CALIFORNIA 
VANCE HALLOWAY, AUTHORS REP. 








A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience helping writers in publication, 
screen and TV fields. Free AILS. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Celif 











POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
~~ one or more of your best poems 
for FREE EXAMINATION. Any 
Subject ect. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studie 109, New York 1 
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exorbitant price for property desired for 
state use, as for highways, airports, and the 
like. Typical cases heard by the board. The 
top price paid for land, per acre; largest 
areas of land condemned. 


24. Marriages in the Governor’s Mansion 
of Your State. The brides and their social 
prominence; the ceremonies and the offici- 
ating ministers. The youngest brides. The be- 
ginning of the romances; storybook love 
stories. 


25. The National Park Nearest Your City. 
The features that attract the greatest atten- 
tion among the visitors—the natural won- 
ders in addition to the animal and plant life. 
The annual number of sightseers. The day- 
by-day activities of the park’s superintendent. 
Anniversary angle: The National Park Serv- 
ice in the Department of the Interior was 
established on this day in 1916. 


26. The Most Unusual Experiences of a 
Crane Operator of Your Section. The 
numerous uses to which a crane is put; use 
of cranes in emergencies, Largest cranes 
manufactured. Has the operator been in- 
volved in crane accidents? 


27. The Meal Tickets of Amateur Athletes 
of Your State. Slant: Their skill in both 
their jobs and their sports. Taking time out 
from their positions to participate in tourna- 
ments, as golf and tennis. Do any of the stars 
plan to become professionals within the near 
future? Trophies. 


28. The Zoning Board of Appeals in Your 
City. How the body considers cases in which 
enforcement of the zoning regulations might 
be contrary to the public’s best interest. Re- 
strictions. Converting residential sections 
into business areas. 


29. The Laundry at the State Hospital. The 
facilities; the operating cost. The amount of 
clothes laundered weekly; the number of 
workers. 


30. A Leading Stock Broker of Your Sec- 


tion. The fascination of his business. De- 
tails about his work; the joys and the woes. 
Financially speaking, what does the broker 
expect for the next few months? 
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31. The Textbook Depository of the County. 
The person who is in charge of the moun- 
tains of textbooks that will be distributed to 
the students of the county with the opening 
of school. How many textbooks are on hand, 
and are many replaced because of wear and 
tear? How often are textbooks changed by 
the board of education? The main  pub- 
lishers of textbooks. 





Radio-TV (Cont'd from pg. 69) 

say, for instance, “Her eyes filled with tears.” 
Naturally the camera is going to have to 
move in close to get that, so it isn’t really 
necessary to call for a closeup. 

Q. Isn’t it almost impossible to get an agent? 

A. Yes, for a newcomer it is very hard. 
You must do something very impressive, But 
it can be done. You must make an agent 
think your work is good before he will want 
to bother with you. 

Q. One agent stated that he handles only 
professionals. Do they all feel this way? 

A. In general, yes. It is hard to get in. I 
understand that it is hard for a new carpen- 
ter to get into the union, too, and get work. 
But if you persevere you’ll make it. All these 
writers who are now professional went 
through a period like the one you’re going 
through now, you know. They kept at it and 
refused to be discouraged, or they wouldn’t 
be writers now. 

Q. Should we send in complete scripts? 

A. Toan agent, send a summary. But if you 
have a gift for dialogue, real-sounding dia- 
logue, include some. 

Q. How lengthy a summary? 

A. There’s no rule that I know of. A ten- 
page summary, perhaps. 

Q. In regard to agents that charge a read- 
ing fee— 

A. When I mention “agent,” that isn’t the 
kind I mean. I mean the kind that charge a 
ten per cent fee on whatever they sell for you. 
I’ve never used the other kind. 

Q. Specifically, what should a beginner do 
first? 

A. As the market exists today, you almost 
need an agent. Sometimes by a fluke you can 
send a script direct to a show and get it ac- 
cepted, but this would be the exception. First, 
decide what show you want to write for. 





NEW TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


help you to get clear, readable manuscripts. Change now 
to new, high quality RED FEATHER Ribbons while prices 
are so low: 
2—Cotton Ribbons for $1.25.. 
2—Nylon Ribbons for $2.10 ..$ 9.95 per doz. 
2—Silk Ribbons for $2.75 $14.50 per doz. 
Ribbons for Electrics slightly higher. RED FEATHER 


$ 5.95 per doz. 


Ribbons outlast other makes and are guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. Order today, give make of machine, desk or 
portable, include check or money order. Ribbons shipped 


prepaid 


ELJAY DISTRIBUTORS, Box 104, Syosset, L. |., W. Y. 





SONG WRITERS 


OUTSTANDING, ethical ane ae offer—in WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST over 30 YEARS iY) of my songs alone 
sold over a HALF MILLION’ RECORDS of various 
labels led by world-famous VICTOR! Seeing is believing. 

Be convinced NOW! Learn how to apply the ACI 

TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 
RAY HIBBELER (Send Stamp) 
6808 N. Oleander Ave. Cc-13 Chicago 31, Ill. 





BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing pave the way to success for 
you. My clients are selling their novels and non- -fiction 
books. I edit, polish, take care of all corrections, revise 
where necessary, and properly type your book for publi- 
cation. $2.00 per thousand words (four pages). Free 
carbon copy. Payment of $40.00 down, balance after I 
have completed the work. 


EDITH NEILL 


8815 N. Wisconsin Street Phoenix, Arizona 








GHOSTING:—NOVELS STORIES TELEPLAYS 
Send your ee for that finer touch of an expert before 
you send it to the publisher. It may save you a a for he 
demands a skillfully written script. Free Readin: 

Also rejects doctored to make — salable. 

Payment down, balance when complet Nearly sixteen 
years in doctoring a for uthors. 7, am happy to see 
their books and stories published. O per 1000 words (four 
pages of completed work) nena dace Bh for the publisher. 

Let me do it for you——to be sure it’s right. 


MARIE ADAMS 


1694 Blair Avenue Saint Paul 4, Minnesota 








POEMS 


* Wanted To Be Set To Music 

bf by America’s Largest Song Studio. 

% SendPoems. Immediate consideration. 
* Phonograph Records Made 

FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 457 BEACON BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 








CALLING ALL WRITERS! 


NOW YOU CAN WORK WITH TOP AUTHORS AND 
EDITORS IN THE FIELDS OF TV, PUBLICATION, 
MOTION PICTURES AND STAGE. 


A COMPLETE SERVICE 


Home Study Courses 
Ghostwriting and Editing 
and Promotion. 


ENDORSEMENTS: 


ROD SERLING, noted TV writer; RUPERT HUGHES, 
famous author; BOB HOPE; universities, colleges, 
and satisfied clients. 


Manuscript Criticism 
Book Manufacturing 


The success of our clients is of 
utmost importance to us! 


Write or send for brochure 


HEATH STUDIOS 


2859 Leeward Avenue 
Los Angeles 5, California 
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PERSONALS 








Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet with our approval. All com- 
mercial services such as critics, typists, courses, 
agents, publishing, may use display advertising 
only. 

The rate for “Personals” is twenty cents a 
word, including each word in name and ad- 
dress. To use a WRITER’s Dicest Box Number, 
the fee is $2.00. 

Copy with money order or check for July 
must reach us by May 1. 











LOCATE ANY BOOK! Send ‘‘Wants.’’ No obliga- 
tion. Aardvarks Booksearch, Santee, California. 


WRITE, RELAX AND HAVE FUN IN SUNNY 
SPAIN for as low as $3.00 a day, lodging, meals 
and wine included! Europe’s most economical 
country, perfect climate, friendly people, lovely 
scenery, warm seacoasts and temperate highlands. 
Hundreds of small towns off beaten tourists paths, 
with romantic castles, picturesque folklore and 
the tradition of centuries, yet a few hours away 
from large cities. Perfect environment for creative 
work. Send $3.00 giving particulars of preferences 
and available time and budget, and we’ll send you 
full information by airmail to suit your OWN 
PERSONAL NEEDS, including lists of hotels, 
lodgings, prices, transportation, entertainment, 
from American writer’s viewpoint. Marco Alma- 
zan, Nervion 11, Madrid 2, Spain. 

LOVE OR ACTION story gg outlines with surprise 
endings. Three for $1.00. Elvet Bloomfield, El- 
wood, Kan. 


400-Year CALENDAR—AIll dates including Easter, 
1753-2152. Chart 21”x28”, $1. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisana. 


BUCKET OF MONEY. Short novel of life on 
Louisiana Sugar Plantation in days of Huey Long. 
Fast-paced, exciting story, unusual locale and 
abounding with arresting characterizations. Just 
panes. $2.50 postpaid. Hubert Madere, author, 

ahnville, La. 





FOOL PROOF HELP FOR WRITERS! Handbook 
of English, $1.00; Booklet on punctuation, $1.00; 
Capitalization, 50c. Every problem discussed and 
illustrated. Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 





TYPEWRITER RIBBONS, Guaranteed; All Models, 
Colors, Postpaid. 35c each; $3.75 dozen. B. Alex- 
ander, Supply Division, 540 20th St., Oakland, 
California. 





READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories and 
Articles, by professional authors, available to 
writers who want to sell. Details ten cents. W. C. 
Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 


WRITE OR TYPE ABC SHORTHAND! Dictog- 
raphy, 6196 Wainut, Omaha, Neb. 


NEW, FRESH, ORIGINAL SYNOPSIS, plot help. 
Story Center, 826 Atlantic, Roseville, California. 


PAN GOLD FOR FUN FOR PROFIT. Strike Pay 
Dirt—maybe in your own back yard. Instructions 
en eereme $1.00. CFD, Box 1068, Wenatchee, 

ash. 





25,000 PROFESSIONAL COMEDY LINES! Classi- 
fied humor ideal for speaker, toastmasters, em- 
cees. 1800 pages! Free catalog. Orben Publica- 
tions, 111 Carpenter St., Valley Stream, N. Y. 
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MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES: 25 each 9x12; 9% 
12%, $1.50. Include 75c postage. Excess refunded. 
Other supplies. Lee Gooch, Hernando, Miss. 


MAKE REAL MONEY! My Three Manuals on 
Graphology tell how. 25c brings Analysis and 
Details. Kandel, Box 9083-D, Tampa 4, Florida. 


ISOLATED? Want bi-weekly encouragement from 
professional selling writers plus guest member- 
ship in established authors’ studio? A dollar bill 
brings practical writer’s aid of comparable retail 
value plus complete prospectus. League of Free 
Eguee Jriters, 1321 Harmon Place, Minneapolis 3, 
Minn. 


BLESSED BE THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY. Hubert Madere, Hahnville, Louisiana. 


OIL LANDSCAPES exchanged for manuscript criti- 
cism. Catalogue. Rom. Palafox, Badoc Ilocos, 
Philippines. 


WORD WISDOM FOR BEGINNING WRITERS, 10c. 
Profits from Family Histories, 25c. Pattillo 
Agency, Clanton, Ala. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


WRITERS! INCREASE YOUR CREATIVE ABIL- 
ITY! Find Complete — Develop the 
Supraconscious Powers within you! Write for 
free catalog of helpful books, tapes, recordings. 
Philanthropic Library, Drawer W697, Ruidoso, 
New Mexico. 


FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in writing fillers and 
articles. Send stamp for details. Marjorie David- 
son, Laceyville, Penna. 


NEW AND USED books, magazines, courses, etc., 
bought, sold, traded, rented in ‘‘Book Trader’s 
Magazine”’ 15c. Two different copies 25c. Pioneer 
Periodicals, 6376-WD Windsor Lane, San Jose 29, 
California. 

















TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—new, two for $1.50 post- 
paid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 8109 
Kilpatrick, Skokie, Il. 


CONFIDENTIAL WORLDWIDE Remail-forwarding 
service. $4.00 month. Smith’s, 1306 South Darling- 
ton, Tulsa 12, Okla. 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
bought, sold and exchanged. List 10c. SMITH’S, 
124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 


EDITORS RECOMMEND our specially designed 
9x12 and 10x13 Py gg nom gl envelopes for 
mailing manuscripts flat. Special offer. 24 for $1.00 

ostpaid. 100 for $4.00 postpaid. TASKER SUP- 
LIES, Box 3131, Alexandria, Virginia. 


CHARACTER PLOT CREATING KIT described in 
free pamphlet. Believable characters make salable 
stories. it $2. Book list free. Fact, Box 27 
Rockford, Ill. 


I RECEIVE SEVERAL CHECKS every week for 
features and news. For particulars, write: Ralph 
Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


WRITERS’ ABC SHORTHAND. TEXTBOOK, $2. 
Returnable. Rapid Writing, 3915 Elysian Fields, 
New Orleans, Louisana. 


COOK WITH FLOWERS! ‘Food ’n’ Flowers’’ gives 
recipes and new ideas. Illustrated book 50c. Kay 
Savage, Detroit Free Press, Detroit 31, Mich. 


ATLANTIC CITY POSTMARK letters remailed, 25c. 
Joe Miller, P. O. Box 169, Egg Harbor City, N. J. 


PRESS CARD and auto sticker $1.00. A must for 
every free-lance writer or photographer. Obtains 
courtesies. Commercial Masters, Gardiner, N. Y. 


FOR MANY WAYS to cash in on art ability, write 
Straley, 410-D, So. Western, Springfield, Ohio. 


CORRESPONDENTS WANTED: Publisher of 
weekly trade newspapers seeks correspondents in 
Atlanta, Boston, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Kan- 
sas City, Los mqutee, Philadelphia, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, St. uis, St. Paul. Box No. E 10. 
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THE TEN MAGIC STEPS to a successful journalism 
career, detailed by a Pulitzer Prize winning re- 
porter-writer; hard-headed and very practical. 
This tells you exactly how to get started and keep 
going toward a lucrative job. Many top creative 
writers started as newsmen. Price, $2 oe. 
aaa Blue Ridge School of Journalism, Huntly, 

a. 


WANT JUVENILES meriting reprinting. Send tear 
sheets. Smoyer, Publisher, 3727 Springfield Street, 
Kansas City, Kan. 


NEW, GUARANTEED, Plastic, Ty pewriter Carbon, 
$1 .50. Box of 100. Specify: copies desired, size. 
Supply Division, 540 20th Street, Oakland, Calif. 


QUIET AND BEAUTY for sale. Retreat for writer 
or artist. Century-old house in country but near 
town. Has complete bath. Scenic surroundings 
an game Drive. Helen Middleton, Stanards- 
ville, Va. 


A PRESS CARD will get you behind police, fire and 
accident scenes. Gives you privileges extended to 
regular reporters and photographers. Two color 
Press Card $1.00. Two auto stickers included. 
Marson’s Writers Service, 1687 Colonial Drive, 
Cleveland Hts. 18, Ohio. 


1000 BEAUTIFULLY SIMULATED ENGRAVED 
professional and business cards, fabulously low 
ee because we specialize: One color, blue, 

lack, or red. $5 postpaid USA. Two colors, blue- 
black, red-black, blue-red $10 pp. Type or print 
copy. Send check or MO Austin Imprint Company, 
Box 5173, Austin, Texas. 


STIMULATING CONTACTS WANTED by woman 
writer from Holland. June Wyndham, 813 Maple 
Saree. South San Francisco, California. JUno 
-0076. 


TYPE FOR ADVERTISERS! Instruction manual $1. 
Merritt, 42 Warren, Brentwood, New York. 


EVERYDAY GREETING CARDS, six—25c plus 3c 
stamp (bonus in each package). Cards, Dept. WD 
Box 177, Colfax, Illinois. 


BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC: Rare, out of print. History, 
Biography, Memoirs, Essays. Musical Instru- 
ments: Organ, Piano, Harp, Flute, The Violin 
Family. Rare Books on Russia: History, Travel, 
Illustrated. Free catalogs. B. Mlynarski (Anti- 
quarian Bookseller, member ABAA) Box 367, Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif. 


SWEET MUSIC new songs from author. Romance, 
pleasing words, tuneful melody, waltz time. 2 
copies $1.00 also 6 poems. Excellent song material 
$1.00. J. F. Jacobson, 2118 Capitol Ave., East Palo 
Alto, California. 


PLOTS—$1.00. Unpublished short stories $2.50. 
— 3 Kingsland Parade, SCR, Dublin, Ire- 
and. 


$10.00 A WEEK WRITING POEMS. Information 
and markets sent for 25c. George Olive, 1016 West 
Third St., Willmar, Minnesota. 


YOUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED. Information on 
any subject. Painstaking service, but reasonable 
fees. Kenneth Brown, Research Specialist, 1432 
Green Lane. Philadelphia 41, Penna. 


REMAIL SERVICE 25c, Victor Swanson, Sabins- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 





























MAKE MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPERS. Some 
a pings worth $25.00. Newscraft, WD-983-E. 
ain, Columbus 5, Ohio. 


HOW TO WRITE LOVE ST STORIES, with 100 ideas 
for them. How to make your writing beautiful, 
vivid. How to begin stories. 75c each. Two, $1 40. 
All three, $2.10. Delano Publishers, 232 Delano 
Ave., Yonkers, New York. 


CREATIVE IDEAS, Nine Avon Lane, Berkely 7, 
California. 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPER—Start you own without 
one cent oa. No catch. Guaranteed, anyone 
can, Pamphlet revealing how—$2. Young Publi- 
cations, Dryden, Virginia. 





MONEYMAKING HOMEWORK! Permanent Em- 
~ et Hirsch’s, 1301 Hoe, Bronx 59, New 
ork. 


DIFFERENT DRUMS FARM—Relax in northern 
Pennsylvania’s Blue Ridge Mountains. Home 
cooking, modest rates. Fred and Carol Samuels, 

. D. 1, Springville,Susquehanna County, Penn- 
sylvania. 


CARTOON GAGS FOR R SALE, ee. Kd 
Madden, Box 693, Syracuse, New York 


MAGAZINE DIRECTORY listing over 5100 different 
business, Vocational and fae te ee Publications. 
Over 200 classifications alphabetically arranged. 
Pocket size, 88 pages only $2.50 K aid. Also 
Late copy of The Devil’s Dictionary $1.4 0 EW Daly 
Business Specialty Company, Box 3 
City, California. 


SUCCESSFUL W/C central states 4 days needs an 
annual director. Excellent future prospects. Box 


io 


WILL THE PERSON WHO, several years ago, 
wrote a piece for Writer’s Digest about articles 
of eqgeesnetey 800 words he was doing for 
newspapers on the early history of Virginia (or 
W. Virginia) please contact me. Box No. E-30. 


100 PARCEL POST LABELS with your name and 
address boldly imprinted. $2.00 Postpaid. Order 
from Hodes Products, 196 N. Redwood Ave., San 
Jose 28, California. 


LETTERS REMAILED, Chicago Illinois. 25c— 
Schaffel, 1519 Fargo. 


HOW TO BUILD A PLOT from a single word. How 
to put suspense into your stories. How to make 
your characters real people. 75c each. Two, $1.40. 
All three, $2.10. Delano Publishers, 232 Delano 
Ave,. Yonkers, N. Y. 








FDoBiI~ns 


““My book is all up here” 
75 











Second, watch it many, many times. Third, 
when you have an idea that’s good, you can 
take a chance and send it to the show, but it’s 
better to get an agent. (You can get a list of 
agents from the Writers Guild of America, 
8955 Beverly Blvd., Hollywood, Calif.) 
Fourth, if you have trouble in interesting an 
agent, don’t give up; if your idea is really 
good, one will pay attention sooner or later. 
Fifth, don’t be paranoic; if you are finally 
convinced that your script will never sell, 
don’t feel that the agents and producers have 
it in for you, or have been picking on you. 
Perhaps you have violated some taboos that 
you couldn’t possibly know about; perhaps 
they have used a script like yours; there are 
many, many possible reasons why they might 
not have been able to use that particular 
script. Quit worrying about it, and write a 
dozen more. And sixth—and mainly—keep 
trying. Never give up. That is the way to be- 
come a successful writer. 


TV Market List 


Not For Hire, ABC-TV. Half hour, film. This is 
a relatively offbeat show. Casting and background 
are not completely run-of-the-mill. The star is 
Ralph Meeker, who plays the part of an MP sta- 
tioned in Hawaii. The Honolulu background pre- 
dominates, but his travels may carry him any- 
where. The Hawaiian and army-civilian back- 
ground gives this show a different tone from the 
average police or detective show. Plots for this 
show must be exciting, believable, and comedy 
overtones are acceptable. Watch it several times 
before trying to write for it. Submissions should be 
made through agents. “Not for Hire’ is filmed by 
California National Productions, at Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer, 10202 Washington Blvd., Culver City, 


The Untouchables, ABC-TV. One hour, film. 
This Desilu production ranks high in artistry. 
Stories for this program must be outstanding, brisk, 
exciting and suspenseful. Characters must be con- 
vincing, intriguing, and real. There should be one 
or two strong star roles. One story dealt with the 
struggle for power among henchmen of Al Capone, 
and the efforts of a group fighting against them. If 
you think you have an idea good enough for this 
show, watch the program many times until you 
understand the underlying requirements. Then 
contact an agent with an outline of your idea, and 
a list of your previous writing credits. “The Un- 
touchables” is filmed by Desilu Productions, 846 
N. Cahuenga, Hollywood, Calif. 


Death Valley Days, half hour, film. This show 
has, it seems, been going on forever, and will prob- 
ably continue forever. There is an authenticity and 
an almost documentary flavor to this series that 
isn’t found in the average Western. It has a con- 
sistent feeling of truth; actors don’t seem to be 
made up, scripts don’t seem to be artificial, there 
are no formula-following contrivances created to 
give actors lines to speak and things to do. The 
stories are pegged on the small, human happenings 
of those early days in Death Valley. In one story, 
based on the introduction of the Henry repeating 
rifle (later the Winchester rifle) to the area, there 
was such a scarcity of the weapons that they could 
be given only to one in a hundred. They were given 
on the basis of marksmanship. However, one of 
the recipients, although good at shooting, wasn’t 
so good at thinking; assigned to lead a wagon 
through Indian country, he cockily tried out his 
marksmanship on an Indian brave. This show is 
filmed by Filmaster Productions, at Republic Stu- 
dios, 4024 Radford, Studio City, Calif. 


Men Into Space, half hour, film. This is a series 
pegged on today and tomorrow’s space exploits. It 
has a running hero, William Lundigan. Writers 
who wish to try for this one should be up-to-date 
on their rocket terms, space medicine and astron- 
omy. Watch it several times, at least, before send- 
ing an outline for a script to your agent. This show 
is produced by ZIV-TV, 7324 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. 





WO Editors 
atyourseruice! 


The editors of Writer’s Digest will give 
your script a thorough “blue pencil” 
criticism, with revision suggestions and 
market recommendations when war- 


ranted. WD’s objective report will help 
you improve your writing. 





, one act plays; $20.00 for one hour or three 


RATES 
STORIES AND ARTICLES up to 3,000 words— 
$6.00; each additional 1,000 words—$1.50 


POETRY up to 10 lines—$1.50; each addi- 
tional line—15c. 


NOVELS—$1.50 per 1,000 words for a “blue 


pencil” criticism; $12 for reading and report 
only. 


Tv and RADIO PLAYS—$9.00 for 30-minute or 


act plays. 
Send scripts, payment and stamped return 
envelope to: 
Writer’s Digest Criticism Dept. 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Cartoonist Cues (Cont'd from pg. 61) 


Late Market News 


Dental Survey, 508 Essex Building, Minneapolis 
3, Minnesota. Editor Ralph Stevens pays $5 each 
for cartoons about dentistry designed to amuse 
dentists. Nothing ouchy. 


Prince & Co., Inc., 5435 West Fort Street, Detroit 
9, Michigan. Address your roughs to Stanley J. 
Dean. Pays $40 apiece for cartoons about construc- 
tion and trucking. 


The Ladies Home Journal, The Curtis Publish- 
ing Co., Philadelphia 5, Pa. Mary Lea Page is back 
again as cartoon editor after an absence of less 
than a year. Base price $75. Cartoons to amuse 
married ladies of all ages. Nothing unpleasant. 
Don’t throw any Philip Wylieisms at Mom. Don’t 
knock Pop either. He must be a nice guy or this 
wonderful girl wouldn’t have married him. 


Food Processing, 111 East Delaware Place, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. W. A. Kaiser, editor, pays $10 per 
for cartoons to entertain both workers and man- 
agement in the food processing industry. 


Cavalier, 67 West 44th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
Cartoon editor, Dave Dick Suskind buys more 
than a little raucous sex. Also a few of the gen- 
eral run of male slant cartoons. Pay $40. All 
rights. 


Man’s Life, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Harold Straubing is editor and pays $10 for car- 
toons. Mostly male slant plus a few generals, 


Automotive News, 2666 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 
26, Michigan. Publication slanted at retail car 
dealers—your cartoons should be about the joys 
and sorrows of Mr. Average Retail Car Dealer. 
Price paid for cartoons—$5 per. 





LET A UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTOR 
EDIT YOUR WORK 


Complete analysis and editing of mss., with tips to aid 
your future work, same as for my adult university stu- 
dents, $1 per 1,000 words—$5 minimum. Query on 
books.. Enclose return postage and fee. 


IRENE S. SARBEY, M.S.J. 
1865 Brookfield Dr. Dept. C Akron 13, Ohio 























: Magazine Management Co., 655 Madison Ave., SO | GW ie i T E RR S 
1 New York 21, N. Y. About 8 or 10 titles here— 
f most of them edited by Noah Sarlat. Pays $15 for —_— penncotag a comes oy ey nn a 
| i may be chosen for recording on : 
t a cartoon. Cartoons to appeal to men. Skip the raw AT” PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
n song poems for FREE examination. 
s Insurance Salesman, 1142 North Meridian Street, MUSIC MAKERS, DEPT. SR69 © Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
is Indianapolis, Ind. Pays $7.50 per for cartoons 
a about accident, sickness and life insurance. Rough 
Notes (same address) pays the same amount for SONG POEMS 
“5 cartoons about casualty, surety and fire. AND 
a Today’s Secretary, 330 West 42nd St., New York LYRICS WANTED 
te 36, N. Y. Pays $10 each for cartoons. Maura Mail to: 
a Mara, editor. Cartoons to amuse secretaries and TIN PAN ALLEY 
a soon-will-be secretaries. Keep the secretary on the 1650 Broadway New York 19, N. ¥ 
rw opposite side of the desk from the boss—no ro- 
i., mantic involvements at the office. Business world 


Cartoons. 


Oilweek Magazine, 510 5th St. West, Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada. Ted Pulford, editor. Pays $10 to 
$20 for cartoons concerning the various phases 
of the oil industry. Be sure your stamped self- 
addressed envelope enclosed has Canadian stamps 
on it. 





WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


‘ 
, ( 
, ( 
Publishers’ Weekly sa ou should, and so do wel Send ‘ 
for our free folder A in ng a low cost subsidy —— ( 
y service featuring author-ownership (all copies sees 8 
{ bound and belong to author) and distribution assistance. 4 
{ 4 
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WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. 
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Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 
Our agency sells short-shorts for $75 to $850 apiece. If you have written short-shorts which you think should sell 
by all means send them in for marketing. Rea and handling fee: $3 each. 10% commission on sales. Est. 1937. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, Ocean City, New Jersey 








FREE! FREE! eeee THE SHOR the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 


My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT gag) STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short-short, will be Cg fre Ee writers seriously .—_~ in writing this type fiction. 
' ROBERT OBERFIRST, P. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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Photojournalism (Cont'd from pg. 57) 


Chicago be sure to schedule time for a visit 
to whatever photo-exhibit is on at the time. 
If possible, write in advance of your visit to 
check on dates, times, and such. Address 
Martha Bennett King, Art Institute, Michi- 
gan at Adams, Chicago, III. 

The “Photography In The Fine Arts” ex- 
hibit, originally shown at the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York, and which received 
some severe criticism from the profession, 
will be repeated, this time with more careful 
organization and planning. From Ivan Dmi- 
tri, director of this project, comes word that 
the PFA Exhibit II will be shown in three 
of the museum’s galleries this summer. This 
is a definite must for any of you visiting New 
York City during the exhibit dates, It will 
no doubt tour the country later, as the first 
show is now doing. Ivan Dmitri’s address is 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

As announced in an earlier column, the 
Urban League is sponsoring a special exhibit 
called “America’s Many Faces,” to be se- 





RIGHT WORDS WRITE CHECKS! 


Aim for richer sales to Films, TV! My years of real 
experience inside Hollywood studios backs my top pro 
writing help. Ms. of all types, or outlines. 

Honest criticism, $5 minimum to 6000 words, with pos- 
tage. Inquire other rates, details. 


JESSICA FOX MAY 
1287 S. Plymouth Bivd., Los Angeles 19, Calif. 








JUVENILE 


Professional reports on the salability of 
your manuscript, and how to revise it. 
Write for details. 


THE MANUSCRIPT TESTING SERVICE 
Jean Poindexter Colby, Editor 
27 Chestnut St. Brookline 46, Mass. 








GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I’d 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 


134-35 Cherry Avenue ing 55, N. Y. 








WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25e—$2.50 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 
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lected by a jury headed by Edward Steichen, 
the man who was responsible for the “Family 
Of Man” show. Deadline is May 31 for sub- 
mitting pictures that “dramatize the multi- 
racial character of America . . . friendship 
across lines of race, religion and national 
origin . . . people in action, living their lives 
in America.” The sponsors will pay $50 for 
each individual photo accepted, $250 for 
each series or photo-essay. For details, write 
the National Urban League, 14 E. 48th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

The P. P. of A. and the National Civil War 
Centennial Commission are looking for pic- 
tures of life in the early 1860’s that would 
contribute to the history of photography and 
to the general history of that period. Especi- 
ally sought are Confederate photographs, 
battle scenes and battle sites, ships, river 
craft, locomotives, and railroad cars used by 
either side, scenes of training camps, military 
prisons, supply depots, and plants engaged 
in war production in those times. If you 
have any such, write Fred Quellmalz Jr., 
Professional Photographers of America, 152 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 

Perhaps the most exciting bit of news about 
photographic exhibits is the one I’ve saved for 
last because it is the newest and least detailed. 
G. Huntington Hartford has announced a 
new Gallery of the Modern Arts to be built 
in New York City, in which painting, sculp- 
ture and photography will co-exist. He has 
named Morris Gordon as Director of Pho- 
tography. 

This comes as a rather logical development 
in Gordon’s career. He was a press pho- 
tographer, specializing at various times in 
covering turf, society, and sports; then he 
moved into magazine work. As photographer 
for Western Electric’s We Magazine he was 
a pioneer in the use of 35mm and available 
light for industrial photography. The suc- 
cessful battle he and We put up persuaded 
many other industrial magazines to begin to 
use creative photography. Today, as Super- 
visor of Photography for Western Electric he 
has built one of the ablest staffs of photo- 
journalists on any industrial payroll. 

As Educational Director of the American 
Society of Magazine Photographers (ASMP) 
Morris Gordon has worked hard to build up 
the program of conferences. He planned and 
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BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


WRITING IN GENERAL 
Careers i Fae Religious Journalism. . $2.50 


DETECTIVE WRITING 


Modern Criminal Investigation.. 4.75 
oderman & O’Connell 


REFERENCE 
The Book of Unusual Quotations. 3.95 





olsele - Flesch 
Characters Make Your Story... 4.50 a are ee. 39 ieee ot The... 4.95 
woo s 
Eastern Exposure .............. 4.50 Writing Detective and Lameuued 3.50 The Fes gunk 5" Po see en 2.50 
Kalb Fiction CdGS wonahiewecepilaens . , aide ~ 
Free Lance Writing for a Living. 3.00 Burack Encyclopedia of English......... 1. 
earney eiger 
How to Speak and wae a MARKETS The Law of Literary Property... 5.00 
i" ‘* v+++ 4,95 Editor and Publisher Syndicate 1.95 Wittenberg 
Free Lance Photographer’s wee ich tia oad Manual of Copyright Practice... 6.50 
SRE eee 4.00 ER oS 1.95 Nicholson 
Narrative Technique ........... 4.50 The Writer’s Handbook... __. ” 5:95 Dee. FI sos sis cisiicnceses 6.95 
Uzze “ Writer’s Market (17th edition).. 4.00 Prastioss Handbook of Better 
111 _~ for Writers.......... 3.00 Mathieu and Coffman English . 
“a lby 
Practical Manual of Screen “ ‘ 
Playwriting Serre, NOVEL WRITING Rapid Vocabulary Builder....... 1.00 
erman ae ’ 
Preparing the Manuscript....... 2.50 nt Writing.......... 3.50 te eee ee a ‘ maibieiva’as er 
Olsen . ses How to Write a Novel.......... 4.00 Se See ee eet ey 2 Be = 
Successful Technical Writing 5.50 Monte Watch Your Language........ 3.95 
icks : 
ey and How in aw of the Novel ... 4.00 = Reayos ee 
; a aK ebster’s New Collegiate Dic- 
ae.” The aes Novel.............. 4.50 tionary, thumb indexed........ 6.00 
Poteree ¢ of Fiction Writing... 4.00 The Pra com.ag of Fiction . 82 
ee i Oe Be. ...... -.. 3.50 SHORT STORY WRITING 
Wal: ere’s How......... - 1.25 sip Professional Short Story Writing. 4.59 
Writing and Selling Fillers : PLAYWRITING ? Mowery 
and short Humor... eee Ployerighe, ot Sook Leis 3.50 A Brelenional Storyweltes" s “in 
urac an Druten an 1 4 
Writing for Christian Publications 3.00 The Living Theatre “+++ 5.50 Peeples 
Osteyee sad Short Story Writing for a Profit.. 3.00 
Writing for the Screen a Blackiston 
Beranger PLOTTING AND REVISION Sidis thee Mees Hie 4.50 
aie < Biography. ..-. 2.00 How to aie Your Own Stories 2.00 lwood afi 
amilton = . 
Writing to Sell............ 3.00 Plots that Sell to aE Se Contration Steey. ... S00 
Meredith by Pay Magazines........... 2.95 - 
immons 
ARTICLE WRITING The | sawed on of Fiction 3.95 TV AND RADIO 
» . » Wate? 5 ( oster-Harris 
ia — oe 36 Dramatic Situations.......... 3.00 How to Write for Television.... 2.50 
ti Kaufman 
H Mak ieee See? , il 
Free eee ng Ver 4.95 —, Let's Plot.........-.:. 250 Mow o a Television Comedy 4.00 
‘arrar ette 
How to Write and Sell Television Plays hisses ease his ae 
Non-Fiction : nsdenas Se FOSERY A Vanes Chayefsky 
Hal Borland An _— seats at Poetry...... 2.00 Television Writing.............. 4.00 
How to Write and Sell ag — reene 
: : 5 Cc lete Rh Dicti 2.95 
—e YS: hate Television Writing and Selling... 6.50 
aig Improved Rhyming Dictionary... 3.50 Roberts 
Saeco Time Article Tang fi for 4.50 How to as Your Own Poems. 2.00 Writing for Television .......... 3.00 
* . amilton 
Lederer New Rhyming Dictionary & i 
Write for Trade Journals 3.00 Poet’s Handbook........... 5.00 
Harrison Johnson 3.00 CARTOONING 
Writing Sieg Tieton tee 4.00 we vee. ‘ ; Basic Drawing...............-+: 3.95 
ennke Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 6.00 Priscilla 
JUVENILE WRITING Writin cape l Selling Greeting Drawing and Selling Cartoons... 1.00 
Weltes 5 for Young Children.... 3.00 "Geed’ Vern 2.00 How to _ BE cae ntassane 1.00 
ewis Barr neha : 
Writing Juvenile Fiction........ 3.50 Writing Light Verse.......... 2.95 Introduction to Cartooning...... 5.00 
hiiney rmour aylor 
THESE BOOKS are selected WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 oa apy anager ite ei 
by the editors of WrITER’s Gentlemen: Please send me the books ave circled, p L 
Dicest as the most authori- Payment of $ enclosed 


tative and helpful for writers 
wishing to learn more about 
their profession. You’re en- 
titled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days 
if not thoroughly satisfied. 
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chaired or co-chaired many conferences, in- 
cluding those at Chicago, Kent State and 
last year at Miami. Last year he also went 
to Holland to help judge a world photo- 
journalism competition. This year, as al- 
ready mentioned, he is working on three con- 
ferences: Miami, West Coast (Asilomar) 
and East Coast. 

Morris tells me he will produce a series of 
exhibits for the Gallery, each of which will 
then go on tour. He hopes the first one will 
be ready sometime in 1961; it will be a “Por- 
trait of a Nation: U.S.A.,” an attempt to 
picture this country as we see ourselves and 
as others see us. Following this he hopes to 
do exhibits on such themes as “Portrait of a 
Continent” and “Portrait of Europe.” 


Photojournalism Markets 


Family Camping Club of America, 606 S. Neil 
St., Champaign, Ill. R. S. Fox, publications di- 
rector. Camping scenes, general shots in local, 
state or national forests or parks, with emphasis on 
facilities for family camping. Write first, telling 
him what you have or where you are planning to 
shoot, and what your price is. 





Offbeat 
Magazine 
Presents The 
Oftbeat 
Workshop 


Where all writers can have their sto- 
ries and articles read and criticized 
for a standard annual membership 
fee of $10.00. Stories which meet the 
Magazine’s requirements will be 


bought and published. 


Write To: 


OFFBEAT WORKSHOP 
Box 618 Encino, Calif. 


for details describing this innova- 
tion in the magazine field. 
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Encyclopedia Americana, 575 Lexington Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. Henry Humphrey, picture 
editor. Travel, industrial, scientific—must be re- 
cent pictures. Pays up to $25 for b&w, $75 to $100 
for color; has some regional assignments to give 
out. Advise him what states, cities or countries you 
have photographed in the past year. 


Today’s Health, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
10, Ill. Kenneth Anderson, editor. Published by 
the American Medical Association “for the Ameri- 
can family” with broad range of subject matter. 
Well-documented medical stories but equally in- 
terested in material with indirect health tie-in: 
vacations, hobbies, recreations. Now looking for 
stories, illustrated with photos, of doctors who 
have made outstanding contributions, but subject 
must be of national stature. Also child develop- 
ment, basic medicine, food and nutrition. Payment 
on acceptance. 





Juvenile Magazine Markets 
(Continued from page 23) 

“CuurcH ScHoot Buitper—A monthly maga- 
zine for all church school workers. Uses inspira- 
tional and informational articles of not over 1000 
words on workable ideas, plans, and methods for 
better organization, increased attendance, and im- 
proved teaching. 

“BrnsLE ScHooL JourNAL—A monthly magazine 
for Sunday school teachers of older teen-age, young 
people, and adults, using articles of interest to 
such teachers, or articles relevant to the Uniform 
Lessons. 

“Sunday Story Papers—Weekly publications us- 
ing all types of materials described under “Edi- 
torial Needs.” 

“STANDARD—young people and adults; fiction 
limit, 2500 words. Editor, Margaret R. Cutting. 

“YouTH’s ComrapE—ages 12-17; fiction limit, 
2500 words. Editor, Robert D. Troutman. 

“Junior Joys—ages 9-11; fiction limit, 1800 
words. Editor, Lavaun Tombaugh. 

“SUNSHINE—ages 5-8; fiction limit, 1000 words. 
Editor, Joy Latham. 

“Teachers’ Quarterlies—Graded guidebooks for 
Sunday school workers and teachers. Use articles, 
stories, and pictures describing experiences, plans, 
and projects of teachers and children. Emphasis 
should be toward personal spiritual growth and 
better teaching. 

“Nursery TEACHER—for teachers of three-year- 
olds. 

“KINDERGARTEN TEACHER—4-5 years. 

“PRIMARY TEACHER—6-8 years. 

“Junior TEACHER—9-11 years. 

“INTERMEDIATE TEACHER—youth 12-14 years.” 




















You don’t have to bea 
“Genius” to be a Writer 





EDITORS AGREE: 


Opportunities are greater than ever! 


“The fiction market is large and 
varied,” reports The Writer, “and 
writers will find editors are more eager 
than ever to discover talent” ; also “Non- 
fiction is enjoying unprecedented pop- 
ularity.”” A TV script buyer says “Every- 
thing is grist for our mills, even a 
one-page outline of a book. I want a 
good story. And I’m beating the bushes 
all the time.” A trade columnist recently 
stated: “Today a Niagara of oppor- 
tunities has flooded the byways of 
authors. All you need is a canoe and the 
know-how to paddle it.” Palmer Insti- 
tute’s unique training covers not just 
one but ALL of these fields of creative 
writing. 











Graduate Now Famous Author 


A. E. Van Vogt, one of the 
all-time greats in science fic- 
tion, is the author of five 
published books, scores of 
stories and novelettes. He 
writes: “The Palmer course 
is excellent and I am glad I 
took it. It was a milestone in 
my career. 





New Writer Succeeds 


“Before taking the Palmer 
course I knew nothing about 
writing. All I possessed was 
the urge and a battered old 
typewriter. Now, after study- 
ing with Palmer I have sold 
short stories to The Family 
Herald, Weekly Star, and 
others. One brought me a 
check for $125.”—Edith P. Wortman, Al- 
bany, Ga 





” 400 from Outdoor Life 


“Sold an article on hunting 
to Outdoor Life for $400 

that makes $1400 from them 
so far, plus two stories to 
The Trapper, and several to 
other magazines. The time I 
put On your course was the 
most valuable I ever spent.” 


Rav Beck, Knox, Pa. 


of stories, mysteries, 
articles, TV scripts 


Now it’s easier than you may imagine to learn 

at home how to use professional techniques in put- 
ting your ideas into salable form. For instance: 
The first story by H. F. Wenderoth, of 

Atlantic City sold for $240. ... 

Lee Oertle, Azusa, California, sold a “‘do-it- 
yourself” article on plastering to Better Homes 
and Gardens for $300. .. . / Adam Aretz of 
Tarentum, Pa., sold two stories for $255 

before completing the course. 


Learn from Successful Writers 


Palmer Institute’s unique method of training 
makes it easier to learn—for NOT just one field 
of writing, but for all: Fiction and Articles 

for magazines, TV, and specialized publications. 
It is an approved school, endorsed by 

famous authors and hundreds of successful 
graduates. You receive individual coaching 
by professional writers who give helpful, 
detailed instruction showing how to 

write salable material. 


FREE Offer Shows How 


So you can see for yourself how you may cash in 
on the opportunities for new writers, we will 
send you free a typical lesson and our 
inspiring 40-page book, showing how we help 
new writers get started and established 
writers get into big pay fields. Frankly we 
make this offer because we are confident that 
when you see how interesting and helpful our 
training is, you will want to get started 
earning extra money or enjoying a full-time 
writing career. No obligation; 

no salesman will call. Send today! 


demanians INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 


Accredited: Nat'l Home Study Council 
The Art 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J50 


of Writing | Hollywood 28, California 
ee MAIL COUPON OR POSTCARD 


©0000 80868800888OSS8SSCSSS8SE8 
bo Palmer Institute of Authorship 
ees. 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J50 
Hollywood 28, California 
@ Please mail me free typical lesson package and 40- page book 


@ explaining how you help new writers get started and experi- 
@ enced writers increase their income. 
s 





@ Mr 

e Mrs — 
@ Miss 

- 

@ City Zone State 

a 

@ Address 


e lease print clearly Veterans: check here ( 





N AN AGE of automation and sky travel, creative writing has re- 

mained an art. The editing or revision of a book sti takes time, 

patience and professional experience. If manuscripts were processed 
by assembly line methods, they would all read alike and the author’s 
style and thoughts would be lost. 


Since your book is an individual creation, presenting special prob- 
lems in handling, I must get acquainted with your work and determine 
its condition before suggesting services or costs. All I have to offer are 
sincerity, hard work and literary skill. These are qualities you will not 
find lying on your consultant’s shelf, with labels and price tags attached. 


As an experienced advertising man, I fully realize that an ad offering 
no literary secrets, magic formulas or shortcuts to success can sound 
terribly dull. But I am interested more in keeping my word and making 
your book successful than I am in writing glib advertising. The clients 
who received publication this year were promised competent help; that 
is all I can promise you. 

Write promptly for my free pamphlet entitled BOOK WRITING 
HELP, and when you write please tell me about yourself and your 


writings. 





| INTERVIEWS BY ARRANGEMENT ONLY 





CRITICISM — REVISION — EDITING — GHOST-WRITING 
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